How can parents help their children 
to get the best out of 
school, from kindergarten to college? 
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The Child Study Association of 
America would like to take this 
opportunity to express its deep sor- 
row at the death last December 
9th of Clarence K. Whitehill, hus- 
band of CSAA’s President. In it- 
self, his constant support of Mrs. 
Whitehill’s dedicated work for the 
agency would have been a tremen- 
dous contribution to our efforts and 
our morale. But there was much 
evidence, too, of his own direct 
involvement in the aims of the pro- 
gram—his personal gifts, effective 
and sustained help with money 
raising, practical advice, and _ hos- 
pitality on many occasions to the 
members of the board and_ staff 
His death was felt as a personal 
loss by all who are connected with 
the Association, the more traci 


because of its untimeliness. 





For education—what faith? 


Our guest editorial is reprinted from an address delivered 
under the sponsorship of the Adult Education Council of the 
Chattanooga Area as part of its Basic American Issues project. 


: issue of faith in education for all has a long history, but a short 
record of actual trial. Perhaps it can be put this way: do we still be- 
lieve that every child has the inalienable right to an equal chance of 
success and to the pursuit of happiness? Do we still have faith that 
in a society like ours this means formal education until adult standing? 
Please remember when you answer that any such faith is pretty new 
on earth, where education until very recently was thought of as some- 
thing that depended on whose son you were, and what his occupation 
was. The public school system is based on the faith that every human 
can learn and should have the chance to go as far as he can in learn- 
ing. Please note that this faith does not claim that every person can 
learn as well or as fast as everyone else. It says only that he deserves 
the chance until he reaches the age of about eighteen, and that our 
kind of democracy, which depends on his vote, needs an educated 
electorate. 

The issue, of course, is whether we have as a people lost faith in 
these matters. Do we now think that it is not wise or possible to edu- 
cate all? Has our experiment ended in a kind of mediocrity in which 
too much is asked of.the dull and the bright are bored and wasted? 
Can we run a school system on the faith that all men are created equal 
when they do not act that way? 

The decision you make on this, of course, affects everything we do. 
My own position is: without the faith there can be no hope. The rea- 
son some children do not Jearn can be analyzed and a better job of 
reaching them can be done. I have faith in the remarkable qualities 
of the human mind, and I see no reason in theory why in due cours« 
we can not teach everyone in good health infinite ly more than he now 
learns. To me the issue is not whether we keep or lose faith in the 
ideal of the pertectibility of man: it is whether we lose faith in the 
possibility of improving education. 


Francis KepreL, Dean 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 





Nursery school: a place 


to adjust or a place to learn? 


By Annemarie Roepe: 


In the view of an experienced nursery school director, 


[ \ Ithough parents may tend to think of 


nursery school as a place where their chil- 
dren can play and be happy and be well 
cared for, they also know that the teacher's 
training, what she believes, as well as how 
she puts this belief into action, has an im- 
portant effect on the little child. So, it is well 
for both parents and teachers from time to 
time to reappraise the underlying concepts 
and philosophy which are as much a part 
of nursery school as its blocks and paints. 
Nursery school educators have always 
felt a close kinship to psychiatry and psy- 


chology. 


Although such terms as “school,” 


and “teacher” are borrowed from education 
vet the em- 
phasis is on psychological concepts rather 
than teaching methods. The basic aim of 


and have an academic flavor, 


most nursery schools for many years has 
been to help the child adjust to the world 
away from home, to other children, new 
adults, and new surroundings. Teachers’ 


meetings, parents’ meetings and discus- 
sions among teachers are usually devoted 
to child development from the psychologi- 
cal point of view. It is generally accepted 
that the teacher's duty is to help the child 
with his feelings of jealousy, fear, anxiety 
and aggression, to help him use his ener- 
gies constructively, and to feel secure both 


even little children want a bit of real, explicit 


teaching mixed in with the fun and free-wheeling 


of their first school’ years. 


in the tamily and with his peers. Because 
adjustment is considered the major func- 
tion of the nursery school there is little 
working relationship between its teachers 
ind elementary school educators, except in- 
asmuch as they are all interested in the 
child’s future and growth. 

However, there may be some difference 
between the way that the teachers view the 
purpose of the nursery school and the way 
that parents, and the children themselves, 
look at it. The word “school” implies learn- 
ing to them and children sometimes are 
rather disappointed that they only “play,” 
while parents, too, may expect them to 
come home with some visible signs of in- 
creased knowledge. 

Teachers in general have tried in many 
ways to convince parents of the soundness 
Recently, 


because of the heightened na- 


of the psychological approach. 
however, 
tional concern with learning, even nursery 
school educators are beginning to look cri- 


tically at their own program, are introduc- 


Annemarie Roeper, director of the nursery and 
kindergarten of a private school for gifted children 
in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, is currently presi- 
dent of the Pre-School Association of Metropolitan 


Area of Detroit. 





ing new activities, and are beginning to 
work more closely with other educators. 
Does this mean that we members of the 
nursery school “faculty” and administration 
are abandoning our previous point of view? 
How can we justify these changes, and are 
we making the right ones? To answer such 
questions, and to evolve sound new meth- 
ods of where 
these are needed, it seems to me that we 
inust first 


nursery school education, 


re-examine our psychological 
theories critically, decide how far they have 
proved valid, how far they need clarifica- 
tion, and whether certain of them should be 
discarded and others added. 


task, which is just as important, is to coor- 


The second 


dinate these theories with practical teach- 
ing methods and to change the program ac- 
cordingly. 

Let us look, 


basic psychological ideas upon which our 


therefore, at some of the 
programs have been built. 


Substitution—an end in itself? 

First, let us consider the concept of sub- 
limation, substitution and_ the 
tension. Growing up largely means for the 
child conforming to the demands of society 
and accepting restrictions in the fulfillment 
of his wishes. 


release of 


He is not allowed to do what 
he wants to, when he wants to: he must ac- 
cept the rivalry of other children in the 


family, he must learn to control many of 


his hostile impulses, ete. 


Since this places 
great pressure on him, many of the activi- 
ties at school are designed to give him the 
opportunity to express his pent-up oT 
Thus the child learns a vital le ssOn: that h 
can substitute a socially accepte ‘d activity 
for one that is not, and still derive some of 
the original pleasure. Children get im- 
mense gratification out of activities which 
help them take the next step in growing up 
without abruptly cutting them off from the 
direct gratifications of babyhood. 

These facts are well known and their 
validity proven over and over again. Many 
nursery school teachers have concluded, on 
the basis of these ideas, that children like 
any activity as an end in itself, e.g., they 


ing the teacher's hand. 


enjoy pounding the clay, but don’t care 
about making it look like anything in par- 
ticular. If an end result is expected, it is 
argued, more pressure is added and the 
child teels overwhelmed with adult de- 
mands. 

But is 


“is not inter- 


This may be true in many cases. 
t altogether true that a child 


ested It?” 


in the end resu Let us examine 
this assumption from the point of view of 
both theory and practical experience. “Look 
at my be autiful picture,” says Johnny, tak- 
“Come and see my 
building,” says Bob. Beverly comes run- 
“Look at me, | 


Patrick, 


ning to the teacher saying, 
put on my snowsuit all by myself. i 


who has been playing quietly with a puz- 


zle, all of a sudden stamps his foot and, un- 
able to put it together so that it makes a 
pattern, 


shows _ his disappointment by 


throwing it down and saying, “I just can't 
do it.” Ronny, afraid that his motions won't 
be the “right” ones, refuses to join in the 
children’s dance saying, “I just don’t know 


how.” This concern for the outcome, 
whether successful or frustrating, shows it- 
self even when the teacher purposely plays 
down achievement in order to help the 


child be happy and relaxed. 


The need to achieve 

Why do children react like this? I be- 
lieve they do because they are most eager- 
ly interested in achievement, because they 
feel a sense of growth each time they ac- 
complish soniething—and, of course, to 
grow up is their greatest wish. 

Although parents may not consciously 
set similar standards, they set them indi- 
rectly, too, want their child 
to grow up, and each sign of achievement 


because they, 
answers this deep wish. addition, the 
child has a great need to be able to face the 
world by himself. Mastery gives him a 
feeling of power and e snhances his belief in 
in other words, it makes for ego 
Further, 
something such as mixing two colors to a 
third, he has acquired a skill which is at his 
disposal anytime he needs it. It minimizes 


himself: 


growth. if he has learned to do 





the difference between what he dreams of 
doing and what he can really accomplish. 

Anybody who has watched a child learn 
to walk, and has seen him practice over and 
over again, who has seen his bitter disap- 
pointment at pathetic failure, and has wit- 
nessed his delight at triumphant, ultimate 
success, must realize that one of the mos: 
important needs of a little child is the sense 
of mastery. It does so much for him. It 
makes him less dependent. It gives him 
power. It gives him more tools with which 
he can go on to further accomplishment, 
and opens up new areas of conquest for 
growth. Therefore, I feel that we should 
look again at our premise about the value 
of an activity to the nursery school child 
and amend it slightly, recognizing that the 
child needs both the activity itself and the 
sense of mastery which is the end result of 
his efforts. 

This 


some important changes in nursery school 


reformulation might necessitate 
programs. Mastery and achievement are 
important in almost every area of life, in- 
cluding the intellectyal. And for the child, 
intellectual mastery means that gradually 
he comes to feel, through understanding 
and learning facts, concepts, connections, 
relationships and reasons, that the world is 
not as overwhelming as it seems: What was 
strange before has become familiar and 
part of him. 


They want to be taught 

Here we come to a closely related con- 
cept that is widespread in nursery school 
education: Learning at the nursery school 
age is largely incidental. The child learns a 
great deal without knowing it, through 
plaving, exercising, repetition, stories, etc. 

This is certainly true, but the child also 
expects and needs conscious teaching. No 
fear is as great as that of the unknown. A 
child may feel overwhelmed by the task of 
understanding the world. He cannot learn 
by himself all that he wants to know and 
he feels that he needs help. In other words, 
small children not only learn but want to 


be taught, and expect teaching from adults. 


The teacher's approach will differ accord- 
ing to the theory she believes in and the 
kind of training she has had. For instance, 
suppose a little boy goes over to the teach- 
er feeling very frustrated, and says “I’ve 
been trying to draw a horse, but I just can’t 
do a horse which looks like a horse—please 
show me how.” She might say, “But you 
make such beautiful pictures—you just try 

: g 
away with the feeling that the teacher has 
confidence in him but still he will not 


again. I know you can do it.” He may go 


achieve his aim. Another way for the teach- 
er to react would be, “It’s really a little dit- 
ficult for you. Here are some ways you 
could start—Ill make a beginning and you 
can finish, and then soon you'll be able to 
do it yourself.” Of course, the decision on 
which way to handle it would have to de- 
pend on the individual child's develop- 
ment and his confidence in himself. How- 
ever, | do feel that there are many times 
when it helps the child more if the teacher 
actively intervenes and helps him, so that 
he feels his wish for real achievement. is 
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understood and supported, and the fact is 
recognized that he cannot yet do it but will 
someday be able to. 


“You think everything is good, don't you?" 

It has been thought sometimes that a 
teacher should praise everything a child at 
tempts to do, to give him confidence in his 
own ability. Let us look at this idea from 
the point of view of the child’s wish for 
mastery. The little boy has a certain aim 
in mind, a realistic product, something he 
wants to do. It is not anything the teacher 
asks of him, it is his own wish. The teacher 
has said he did very well. Yet, the little 
boy knows that what he painted does not 
look like a horse at all. 
teel that she is fooling him, especially be- 


So he may begin to 


cause the next day he makes snp 
that looks much more like a horse in his 
eyes, and he shows it to her and the Says, 
“That's very good, Johnny’—exactly w hat 
she said the di iy before. 
Once I heard a little boy say, 
everything is good, don’t you?” 


“You think 
, I think that 
praise handled this way does not really en- 
courage the child but, rather, 
his trust in the teacher. 


undermines 
Certainly teachers 
should not be very critical, for we all know 
that it is easy to spoil a child’s confidence in 
But | would like to suggest that 
criticism or a gradation of praise should 
not be taboo in the nursery school. For ex- 


himself, 


ample: “The block road you built today is 
even better than the one you built yester- 
day,” or “TI like the garage you built ve ry 
much, as maybe if you made the door 
bigger you wouldn't have so much trouble 


putting the car in.” 


How much freedom of choice? 

Another theory is: Nursery school chil- 
dren must have freedom of choice of ac- 
tivities. 
this. As we have said before, activities can 
be used as an outlet for emotional tension, 
and are most successful in this respect when 
the child is free to choose whatever best 
suits his needs. Also, there are so many 


other occasions when the child has to fol- 


6 


There are many good reasons tor 





low adult planning that it is most relaxing 


if at least in a nursery school he can do 
what he himself feels like doing. There- 
fore, even those activities which are more 
such as music or stories, are 
offered on the basis that the child should 
be encouraged, but not required, to partici- 


structured, 


pate. 

I agree that during a large part of the 
nursery school day, the child should be 
able to choose what he would like to do. 
However, I believe that there is also a place 
for organized activity in which the child, 
in most cases, is expected to participate. 
Some of the reasons for this have been 
enumerated before. First, the child likes to 
Second, he feels 
the teacher should do the teaching. Third, 
his future grade school teachers do set goals 


learn and to be taught. 


for the children in their classes, decide on 
the activities, and guide them toward a 
solution; and a certain amount of prepara- 
tion for this way of learning will help him 
as he takes the next steps in school. Fourth, 
the child comes to school with the idea 
that he will not only play, but actually 
work. Therefore, 1 think planned work pe- 
riods can be an important part of the nurs- 
ery school program, and I believe that if 
the activity is offered in a skillful manner 
most children will not need much coercion 
but will enjoy, and look forward to, their 
special time of work. 

Work of this kind can also help a child 
If children like 


to achieve, it is also true that often they 


with feelings of inferiority. 
fear they may not be able to, and may 
come to be so afraid of failure that they do 
not want to take a chance by trying. When 
they have become proficient in one area, 
such as block- building, for instance, they 
may be so pleased with themselves that 
they will stay with a medium they have 
mastered rather than venture into some- 
thing new, especially if other children are 
already very good at it. We all have seen 
the child who wants to build with blocks, 
x play with clay, or paint the same pic- 
ture of a house every day. There are many 
reasons for this kind of behavior, but what- 








ever its causes, such early specialization is 
often accompanied by a secret disappoint- 
ment, which may influence the child’s at- 
titude toward learning. If participation in 
an activity is expected, and the teacher 
definitely encourages him to join in, he is 
given an impetus to escape from a narrow 


rut. 


The attention span 

Young children’s attention span is very 
short—often not more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes. This is another axiom which has 
greatly influenced nursery school programs, 
and has limited the duration of any activi- 
ties demanding a certain amount of con- 
It is true that in many cases the 
child’s attention quickly wanders. Yet I 
have seen children continue to be happily 


centration, 


occupied with dancing or a story or dis- 
cussion for as long as forty-five minutes and 
even by the end of that time not be ready 
to give up. If we notice the circumstances 
under which children’s attention span_ is 
most likely to be short, we will often find 
that 


to the child’s inability to concentrate. As 


this is due to distractions rather than 
we know, there is much interaction in a 
group of nursery school children and many 
things go on at the same time. A variety of 
equipment and activity around him will 
distract a child from a given aim. For ex- 
ample: A little boy is deeply involved i 

doing a puzzle when he sees his friend aes tN 
on the rocking horse. He tries to finish his 
puzzle, but the temptation is too great and 
he will get up and join the cowboy on the 
bucking bronco. As I said before, freedom 
of choice is an important part of the pro- 
gram; but I believe there should also be 
some opportunity for the child to finish a 
I think we 


will find that under certain controlled cir- 


task without being distracted. 


cumstances, children’s attention span can 
be longer than we had supposed. 

Again, let us ask whether it is altogether 
true that the child enjoys an activity be- 
cause he is fond of the teacher. Since the 
close relationship to the teacher is consid- 
ered most important, it is thought the same 


teacher should be with the child as much 
as possible and be the one to offer all the 
activities. Certainly it can be observed over 
and over again that the child enjoys doing 
something with and for the beloved teach- 
er. However, the child’s interest at times 
focuses directly on the activity or subject 
itself. 
because it reminds him of a pleasurable ex- 
perience; because he wants to keep up with 


his older brother: 


This may happen for many reasons: 


because it relates to his 
fantasy life; because it helps with the proc- 
because it satisfies his 
thirst for knowledge, 
cation; or 


ess of sublimation; 
his need for clarifi- 
because he has a special apti- 
tude or talent. 

With the exception of the first one, these 
reasons have little to do with his love for 
Nevertheless, he will 
attachment to the 


the teacher. soon 


form an person who 
knows most about the activity and who can 
fulfill his need for learning and expressing 
himself in this particular way. | have seen 


children look forward eagerly to the day 
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the dancing teacher comes in or the mo- 
ment when a shop teacher will come and 
show them how to do some woodwork. I 
believe we can say: The child likes some 
of the activities because of the teacher, and 
he also likes the teacher because of the ac- 
tivities. For this reason it is helpful, rather 
than harmful, to include experts in the pro- 
gram who may come in on a part-time basis 
for certain activities such as woodwork, 
science, dancing. 


Adjustment plus mastery 

I would like to take a close look at an- 
other idea: The best basis and preparation 
for intellectual and academic learning is 
the child’s good emotional adjustment. 
True—but how does he best make this ad- 
justment? How can we most effectively 
help him toward it? Partly through happy 
life experiences, 


self - expression, careful 


guidance, sublimated gratification, experi- 
encing in play that which cannot take place 
in reality. Partly, however, as mentioned 
before—the child adjusts to the world by 
becoming familiar with it, by knowing 
something about it, incorporating it, mas- 
tering it. For the latter he needs tools, and 
these are the ability to think critically, to 
know valid reasons, to learn certain cause 
and effect relationships, and to get certain 
useful information and relevant facts. The 
more of this mastery he acquires the more 
adequate he feels in facing the world. Fac- 
tual knowledge, mastery of tools, as we 
have noted, tends to counteract emotional 
reactions such as anxiety and aggression. 
In other words: Good adjustment is a basic 
necessity for learning, but learning also 
makes for good adjustment. 

There are many mysterious fears in lit- 
tle children, and they often turn up at the 
most unexpected occasions. In order to dis- 
pel them completely, one would have to 
find the underlying unconscious fantasies 
which cause such anxieties. This of course, 
is beyond the scope of the group teacher. 
However, often she can help him to over- 
come a particular problem by bringing out 
facts in group discussion. On a visit to the 
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basement, for example, a little tour-year-old 
begins to cry and says, 
ing to bite me.” But as the teacher and the 
children talk together about it, he finds out 
that it cannot harm him—and why. Later, 
one may hear him repeating to himself, 

“The furnace can’t hurt me because it can’t 
move because it’s not alive.” Not only is he 
reassured about this particular object, he 
has learned a new concept of the difference 
between living and lifeless objects, and such 
knowledge helps in a broader way to over- 
come general anxiety: “What I know, I am 
familiar with. What I am familiar with is 
Therefore, the more I know about 
the world, the more it is part of me and the 
more I can feel safe in it.” 


“The furnace is go- 


my own. 


Moreover, this 
need to know and familiarize themselves 
with many things is one of the reasons for 
children’s curiosity. Curiosity and the abil- 
itv to think logically are among the most 
important tools for success in future learn- 
ing, and the nursery schoo] program can 
help to develop them. If children find that 
their questions are taken seriously and are 
fully explored, they will continue to ask 
them; if not, they may soon stop. 


A basis for new projects 

Many casual questions can be used as a 
basis for experiments, projects or discus- 
sions. “Why do you make two holes in a 
can of juice before you 
enough?” “Is the sky 
clouds?” 


dour it? Isn't one 
y moving or the 
“Why can the fireman slide down 
the pole and not up?” “How can one little 
bomb destroy a big ship?” “If you are care- 
less with matches, would the whole world 
burn up?” “Does chocolate milk come from 
“Why does my shadow go with 
me wherever I go?” 


the cow?” 
: These actual ques- 
tions were collected during a few weeks, 
and every one of them could serve as a 
starting point of a project using movies, 
slides, television, trips, or walks to gather 
information and satisfy children’s need for 
physical activity, practical achievement and 
intellectual learning. 

In connection with projects, we find an- 
other assumption in many nursery schools: 








that projects should be begun and finished 
in one day because otherwise the children 
are frustrated by having to wait, and lose 
interest. Again, this is often, but not al- 
ways, true. One project in our school, o 
building a little house, lasted for six weeks, 
and the children’s enthusiasm never stop- 
ped, although the work had to be interrupt- 
ed many times. 


The teacher's part 


Another theory: ideas for activities and 
projects should alw ays come from the chil- 
dren or from questions the children ask. 
Again, I agree only partly. It is good to 
pick up ideas from children unless the *y rep- 
resent only On the 


other hand, a teacher who knows the group 


one child’s interest. 


well may have an idea which proves more 
inspire ational or educational than anything 
the children have suggeste d—provided it 
strikes a real spark of interest and is not 
accepted passively by the children just be- 
cause thev think it is what the teacher 
wants. One difficulty in developing projects 
with children comes from our effort to build 
on their concepts and ideas without know- 
ing well enough what little children’s 
cepts really are, and how they are formed. 
Even though we live with then! d: lily, we 
are often surprised at the things they know 
and also those they do not know. The ad- 
vent of television has made this gap greater 
both in the individual child’s mind and in 
the factual knowledge of the whole group. 


con- 


I have seen children who have no idea of 
where apples come from but who can give 
you a rather good idea of how electricity 
works. 

Much of the nursery school program is 
directed toward the physic: il, artistic, and 
imaginative interests of the child. Yet there 
are certain children who are able to ex- 
press themselves and communicate verbal- 
ly in talks, discussions, story telling with 
more facility than through manipulative ac- 
tivities such as art work. So I feel that 
story telling, possibly dictating to the teach- 
er or using a tape recorder, writing up lit- 
tle books or newspapers should also be part 


of the program. In addition to this, library 
techniques, simple science experiments, na- 
ture study, puppets, dramatics, projects, etc. 
should have a more prominent place in our 
nursery school planning—of course, the de- 
gree of difficulty will vary with the age of 
greatly 
from year to year and even month to month 


the group, since capacities vary 
in the nursery school age range. 

I would like to restate that for all the 
reasons I have discussed, | believe nursery 
school is both a place to adjust and a place 

learn. There is no real difference be- 
tween the two concepts, they are interde- 
pendent from early infancy on. If we try 
to do one without the other, we will not do 


justice to the child’s needs. 
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lf Tommy is told he must repeat third grade . . . if Jane 


is given a "social" promotion — what will be the 


outcome? How can parents help to overcome such learning failures? 


This report of a major pilot study offers some important clues. 


The 


By Lorene A. Stringer 


\\) HEN I look at this title, I see a for- 


lorn little waif, unable to keep up with his 
classmates in their learning tasks, and 
therefore—regardless of the hurt to him— 
held back while they go on; placed with 
younger children who will make fun of him 
for being left behind, until he is so deeply 
burned with shame as to be forever scarred. 

But there's another side to this picture, 
because I can also think of Danny, shocked 
to his scuffed boots at being retained at 
third grade, but leading his class at the 
end of the next year, and now romping 
through seventh grade with a ninth-grade 
performance. I can think of Gail, crying, 
whining, sniffing her way through third 
grade, repeating it without tears, and for 
the past three years moving happily along 
in the middle of her group. I can think of 
Orville, finishing eighth grade with a poor 
fourth-grade level performance, making his 
own decision to “stay behind,” and then 
achieving somewhat more than three years’ 
progress in the next year. And these are 
not unusual cases: I could name two dozen 
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“left-back” child 


more who have been held back, but show 
no sign of feeling shamed or forlorn. And 
I can name, by the score, children who 
received social promotions year after year 
and finally left school, at age sixteen or 
eighteen or twenty, with school perform- 
ance still at fourth or fifth grade level. 

On the other hand, I could name a doz- 
en who were retained, only to lose ground 
steadily while they repeated the grade. And 
I could name some twenty more who re- 
ceived social promotions and made them 
good, re-establishing themselves academi- 
cally in one year's time. 

Confusing? Yes; but the point is that the 
question is complex. It cannot be answered 
honestly and accurately by any statement 
as easy as that all retentions are good, or 


Miss Stringer, who directed the important pilot 
study discussed in this article, was appointed 
Supervisor of the School Mental Health Service in 
the St. Louis County Mental Health Department 
in 1957. 


Health Counselor with the Department. 


She had previously served as Mental 








that all retentions are bad. We are still far 
from knowing as much as we need to know 
about this subject, but we have learned 
enough to be able to talk with reasonable 
confidence about some of the factors in- 
volved, to offer comfort and hope to many 

1 parent aching now over a “left-back” 
child, and to help many other parents to 
safeguard their children against being “left 
back.” 

When we first began, five years ago, to 
work with schools toward a sound reten- 
tions program, it was because of a double 
concern: first, for the children who were 
drifting through school on social promo- 
tions alone, learning nothing; and second, 
for the academic deterioration in the 
schools themselves, as teachers grew more 
discouraged over the futility of their ef- 
forts, and competent students grew cynical 
about “educational standards.” We believed 
—and we still believe—that most teachers 
want to do a good job, and that most par- 
ents want their children to be really edu- 
cated, not just given a diploma that will 
temporarily mask their near-illiteracy. And 
we know, as clinicians, that’ almost all chil- 
dren are educable. Why, then, were there 
so many learning failures? 


Widespread defeatism 

What we found, as we dug into the 
problem, was a widespread, amazing de- 
featism. Educators and parents alike 
seemed to feel that learning failures were 
really disasters, irremediable except per- 
haps by some lucky miracle that they could 
only hope would occur. When a child was 

“left back,” then, it seemed to imply, first, 
that this was the regrettable but necessary 
sacrifice of the one child to the remorseless 
needs of a mass-education system, and, 
secondly, that from now on the one child 
would be indelibly stamped with the label 
Retarded, really meaning, in their minds, 
something akin to Feebleminded. 

But this is nonsense. There are many rea- 
sons why children fail to learn. Organic 
handicap, including true feeblemindedness, 
is one of them (and admittedly we do not 


know how to cure these children, though 
we can help them); but organic handicap 
accounts for only a very small proportion 
of learning failures. All the other children, 
with learning failures due to emotional dis- 
turbance of one kind or another, can be 
cured if the appropriate kind of help is 
given to them soon enough. 

Now there are two knotty problems in- 
volved here. First, what is “the appropriate 
kind of help?” 


“soon enough?” 


and second, how soon is 
Let me try to answer both 
in a general kind of way 
to fill in details. 


, and then go on 


Pilot study 

We have just completed a pilot study of 
fiftv-nine children with learning failures, 
thirty-three of whom were retained, the re- 
mainder being given social promotions. We 
found that the children who were retained 
at one of the first four grade levels, and 
whose lag amounted to at least one full 
grade. and whose pre-retention progress 
was less than half of normal, made gains 
ranging from 10 percent to 110 percent of 
normal progress, the average amounting to 
65 percent improvement; and that they in- 
creased their gains in the next year. Chil- 
dren retained at upper grade levels showed 
losses rather than gains, except when the 
child himself concurred fully in the reten- 
tion plan. Children whose retention did not 
meet the above conditions lost ground, as 
a general rule, in repeating the grade, but 
recouped their losses in the next year; so 
that (unless a progressive illness jwas in- 
volved) even unwise retentions.‘ do not 
seem to be permanently damaging. And 
finally—and this seems to be the most sig- 
nificant finding of the study—the children 
who were not retained made the best show- 
ing of all, averaging slightly over 100 per- 
cent improvement. But in twenty-five of 
the twenty-six of these cases, the parents 
had worked with the mental health coun- 
sellor and the school staff and had made an 
all-out effort to provide appropriate help 
for the child. 

In short, “as soon 


“soon enough” means 








as possible,” as soon as the child’s academic 
lag is clearly apparent; and “appropriate 
help,” whatever else it may include, should 
include full parental knowledge and coop- 
eration where this is at all possible. Parents, 
far more than teachers, are the key figures 
in the situation, and the degree of their 
willingness and capacity to help largely 
determines how quickly and completely 
the child will recover. 

Why should this be so, when the prob- 
lem shows up in school where teachers 
are present, while parents are absent? Be- 
cause learning failures, if they do not arise 
from organic handicaps, are symptoms that 
something has gone wrong in a child’s life, 
something with which he needs his parents’ 
help. Few children can tell you in words 
what the trouble is; usually they them- 
selves do not know, and sometimes it does 
not even feel like trouble to them when it 
first occurs. 


Their behavior, however, can 


tell us what is wrong, if we know how to 
“listen” to behavior. 
Some reasons for learning failure 

Let me try to list for you some of the 
most frequent reasons for learning failures, 
giving first the terms commonly used for 
them, and then putting into words what 
the child’s behavior tries to tell. Some, per- 
haps all, of these interpretations will sound 
foolish, except to parents who are intuitive- 
ly understanding; but we know that the 
interpretations are essentially accurate, be- 
cause treatment tailored to fit them pro- 
duces recovery from the learning failure. 
(This was Danny, 
like all this 
hard work, and I don’t have to do it, be- 
cause my parents don't care. They like me 
just like I am, and they don't think much 
of this silly old school, either. So I’m just 
going to keep on playing.” 

Immaturity. 
children here. 


Lack of motivation. 
mentioned above.) “I don’t 


There are three groups of 
Those of the first 
might well say: 


group 
“There isn’t really any- 
thing wrong with us, except that we need 

little more time for growing. Next year 
we'll be able to do this work all right.” The 
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behavior of the second group seems to say: 
“Mommy will do this for me, because she 
always does everything that I ask her to, 
she likes to do things for me, because I’m 
her little boy.” The third group is far more 
troubled: “I can’t do all this hard work 
by myself, I need to have somebody help 
me. but nobody has any time for me any 
more—my mother has to take care of the 
baby, and my father’s always tired from 
his work. But won't somebody help me, 
please?” 

Resistiveness. “I won't, and they can't 
make me. They don't care about me, any- 
how, they only care about my making 
good grades so they can feel like big shots, 
and if I don't make good grades, I can 
just go blow, for all they care. Okay, so 

will go blow!” 

Fear of learning (or learning inhibition). 
“It's bad to ask questions and find out 
things, and I don’t want to be bad, I want 
to be good. Lots of children are bad, and 
they know a lot of things, but I won't even 
listen when they tell me, because it might 
be nastv or might hurt me. I won't look at 
or touch or say or do or even think except 
when my parents say I may, because par- 
ents know best, and I don't ever want to 
do anything they wouldn't like.” Orville, 
began like this. And 
some adopted children fall in this group, 
with behavior that says: 


mentioned earlier, 
“There's some- 
thing that I mustn't learn because it would 
hurt me. I don’t know what it is, I guess 
it could be anything. My parents know, 
but they don't want me to find out, and 
I'll be safer if I don’t take any chances, if 
I don't learn anything at all, because any- 
thing could be It.” 

Fear of not learning. ( And here is Gail. ) 
“My parents and I know that there isnt 
anything more important than doing good 
school work, and there isn't anything worse 
than flunking. If I ever flunk, I just don't 
know what they'll do—it scares me even to 
think about it, and yet I worry about it all 
the time, and I keep trying harder and 
harder, but then I make these terrible mis- 
takes, and I get all shaky inside and all 








mixed up, and I guess I really can’t do it, 
I must be stupid, and I'll disgrace them, 
and it’s all awful!” 

Disorganization. “Something terrible 
going to happen to us. I don’t know what 
it is, but my parents know, and they're just 
worried sick, and I can't think of any- 
thing except—What is it? What’s going to 
happen? Why are they so scared? and I 
don't want anything except just be with 
them.” or: “Something terrible has hap- 
pened to us, and I can’t think about any- 
thing else, I don’t care about anything else, 
I just hurt too much.” 

Grant that some of these children are 
misinterpreting or exaggerating parental 
attitudes, some of them are perceiving the 
parents more accurately than the parents 
perceive themselves, and some are re acting 
to stresses that are beyond anybody's con- 
trol: but the major theme of them all 
the mute but focused and urgent appeal to 
the parents (not to anyone else) to come 
tu their rescue, to see their need, and at- 
tend to it. Note that word attend, because 
it is crucial, it refers to what is perhaps 
the most valuable commodity in the world, 
and I shall come back to this in summing 
up. 


Pointers on prevention 

We have, of course, some pointers for 
parents; first, for those whose children have 
not been retained, who can therefore do a 
preventive job: 

Consult with your child’s teacher twice 
a vear, and don't be satisfied to be told 
that he is “working up to his capacity.” 
This is usually a teacher's way of sparing 
your feelings, and its common real mean- 
ing is: he isn't keeping up with his class, 
but then his I.Q. score was low and so we 
don't ask him to keep up. The kinder thing 
in the long view would be to tell you 
promptly and frankly when a child begins 
to fall behind, so that you can begin to look 
for the source of the trouble. 
the lag is detected, the more easily it can 


The sooner 


be made up. 
And on the other hand, if your child 


making normal progress, don't insist that 
he “work up to his capacity” all the time. 
Few adults do that, and adults are free 
of the big, vitally important and energy- 
consuming job that children have to do— 
the job of growing and of growing up. 
They need leeway for this, all through their 
growing years, for the simple reason that 
we do not yet know how to predict when 
a spurt of physical growth will occur, let 
alone when a spurt of psychological growth 
will come. If we keep the floor solid under- 
neath them, helping them to meet grade 
requirements year by year, they will reach 
for the ce ‘iling themselves as soon as (and 
as often as) it is good for them to do so. 
And for parents whose children have 
been re‘ained: 
Don't panic. Don't assume that your 
child is feebleminded or that the retention 
is going to ruin him. He will expect hurt 
if you expect hurt for him, and if you 
panic, he will panic, too. Take his learning 
failure as a symptom, jus! as you recognize 
fever as a symptom and start trying to find 
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out what it is that’s amiss. And in the 
meanwhile, help him to see his retention as 
an opportunity to catch up and to move 
along happily in the middle of the group, 
instead of trailing along behind 


Listening to behavior 

If he is not already manifestly unhappy, 
then try first to do the helping job your- 
self. The cardinal rule here is: Don’t talk 
to your child so much that you can't listen 
to him. Children are uncannily quick to 
know when a parent has an ax to grind, 
and few things will make them “clam up” 
more quickly than detecting this ulterior 
aim. If you really want to unde ‘rstand your 
child, then lay aside for the time bei ‘ing all 
other aims, and devote yourself to listening 
to him, to everything he says, but to his 
behavior as well. Sometimes this kind 
full attention is itself the cure for 
his trouble. Sometimes it only helps you 
to guess at what's troubling him, but then 


quiet, 


you can test out your guesses, give him 
what vou think he may need, 


he responds positively. 


and see it 


If you can't in a reasonable length of 
time (say three months), find any clue, 
then seek professional help; talk to your 
school social worker or your doctor or a 
But don't, in the 


in your child's ca- 


child guidance clinician. 
lose faith 
to recover and to grow: 


meanwhile, 
pacity because he 
will see himself as he thinks you see him, 
and if you lose hope for him, he will lose 
hope for himself; if you lose confidence in 
him, he will have no confidence in himself. 

For the same reason, try hard to avoid 
becoming upset if your child re ports taunts 
from other children, or 
ments from his teacher. 


derogatory com- 
In our experience 
these occur far less frequently than might 
be expected, but they do sometimes occur. 
Again, your confidence in him will tend to 
outwe igh them. However, any teacher ex- 
pressing such a destructive attitude should 
be reported (as dispassionately as_possi- 
ble) to her principal. Just don’t embroil 
yourself and your child in petty battles 
that will only make him unhappy. 
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Don't let him be placed in a Special Ed- 
ucation facility without asking for a full 
clinical evaluation of him, to ensure that 
such placement is psychologically appro- 
priate. Most Special Education facilities 
are geared to the needs of severely handi- 
capped children, and tend to make severe- 
ly handicapped children of all those as- 
signed to them. If your child has suffered 

. brain injury that permanently limits to 
some degree his capacity to learn, Special 
Education can help him; if he is not so 
damaged, it may hurt him seriously. 


Attention—the priceless ingredient 

Now for that final word about attending 
to the child. When we first proposed to re- 
tain children, our immediate aim was to 
gain access to their parents and to enlist 
parental cooperation in the helping effort. 
By and large that aim has been achieved, 
to the significantly greater happiness of 
everyone concerned—the children, their 
parents, and the school staff. It seems to us 
now that we can say the same thing, really, 
about the child’s learning failure: on a dee p 
and usually quite unconscious level, its aim 
is to gain access to the parents, to evoke 
parental help for some hurting need. And 
when parents can recognize the underlying 
need and can respond wholeheartedly to it, 
the changes that come in the parent-child 
relationship are beautiful to see: new un- 
derstanding and trust, new appreciation of 
each other, new enjoyment in each other. 
At the 
thoughtful attending to, you can find your 
child and can help him to find himself. 


Take it from there, and—good hunting! 


price of a modicum of quiet, 
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By Edmond F. Erwin 


The parents part in homework 


Can homework be a bond between the generations, instead 


of a battleground? We can aim for this ideal, if 


school and parent work together. 


| he cartoon showing the little boy who 


gets a poor grade on homework done by 
his tather is familiar to all of us. Usually 
this unfortunate outcome is blamed on 
Dad's old-fashioned, bungling approach, 
and it is true that many parents have only 
the memories of their own school days to 
guide them in contacts with today’s school, 
today’s teachers, and today’s studies. No 
wonder they have outmoded ideas about 
many school activities. Also, some parents 
still harbor unpleasant memories of their 
own school days—of embarrassing and 
painful encounters with punitive teachers, 
pervasive anxiety about classroom de- 
mands, and long hours of drudgery spent 
on repetitive and meaningless homework 
assignments. As a consequence of these 
experiences, they may understandably re- 
spond with hostile and uncooperative feel- 
ings toward the school, may reveal their 
emotional scars through lack of interest, « 

may act out their feelings through their 
children. 

A closer look at the school which their 
children attend would help many parents 
to get rid of these feelings—or, where criti- 
cism is justified, to work for changes rather 
than visiting their discontents on the child. 
Sadly, this obvious remedy is often “over- 


looked” or avoided. Perhaps a step in the 


right direction would be a re-examination 
of one school activity in which many 
changes have taken place: homework. 

Homework, or home study, as it is some- 
times called, has traditionally been thought 
of as a source of endless conflict between a 
child and his parents; and we are still : 
long way from finding the way to pod: 
all such tensions and squabbles. But it can 
also be a means of strengthening good fam- 
ily relations. 

The elementary years offer an especially 
good chance to m: tke homework a bond in- 
stead of a battleground. For some elemen- 
tary school children, home drill exercises 
are necessary if they are to keep up with 
their class, and the parent is expected 
play a daily part in these exercises. More 
often, however, the homework consists of 
that part of the assignment which the child 
did not finish during the regular class pe- 
riod—and the teacher may have planned 
the class work so that there would be this 
residue. There will also be an occasional 


assignment which calls for some initiative 


Dr. Erwin brings to his discussion of homework 
a dual background in teaching and psychology 
A professor who has worked with children, teach- 
ers and parents, he is currently Associate Professor 
of Medical Psychology, University of Louisville 
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and the application of material covered in 
class to a home or community situation. 
These tasks are not arduous; carried out 
in the pleasant atmosphere of a shared ad- 
venture, they can bring the parent and 
together. Parents often find 
that at this age they do not know their 
children very well—that some of the close- 


child closer 


ness of the pre-school years has been lost. 
Working together on a common project 
helps to bridge this gap, and also gives the 
parent a chance to communicate many im- 
portant values, both specifically as to good 
study habits and concerning his approach 
to life in general. He may also lay the 
ground for a constructive approach to the 
more challenging work assignments that 
lie ahead by helping the child plan his 
time, by giving him encouragement while 
still upholding simple standards and—at 
times—by letting the child work something 
out by himself. A smothering attention can 
be as dismaying as indifference or impa- 
tience. 


At junior high school age 

At junior high school age, we frequently 
see new elements entering into the equa- 
tion—elements which appear to be inevit- 
able in the process of growing up, and 
which may be viewed with dismay by the 


parents. The child begins the process of 


drawing away from his parents and substi- 
tutes peer-group values for the previously 
highly regarded parental values. This proc- 


ess is seldom as clear-cut and decisive as 
it appears to be, judging from the child’s 
outwardly rebellious behavior and remarks, 
but its beginning is usually quite dramatic 
and impressive. The child is less willing to 
turn to his parents for help, and may resist 
their attempts to be of assistance. Indeed, 
such attempts may be regarded as interfer- 
ence. Nevertheless, he is in need of active 
guidance from his parents, although great- 
er tact will be required in offering it. It is 
worth mentioning that at this age many 
children seem to be appallingly sloppy and 
messy in their work. But before the par- 
ents become too distressed about this, they 
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might try to find out from the teacher what 
value the school puts on neatness and pre- 
ciseness at this period in the child’s life. 
Realizing that messiness is so often part of 
a certain phase of development the teacher 
may be content to.concentrate for the time 
being on the kind of learning that is going 
on in the child’s mind, without bothering 
too much about how the results look on 
paper. 

This period may be the last opportunity 
for the parent to help the child with his 
studies by direct Hereafter, 
the course content will become increas- 


involvement. 


ingly difficult and increasingly hazy in the 
memory of the parent, if not totally unfa- 
miliar to him. Then, too, the child will be- 
come more and more absorbed in activities 
outside the home, will spend less time at 
home and will turn more toward children 
his own age and outside adults for help 
with his problems. 

At junior high age, then, some of the 
resistance to parental authority may show 
itself in failing to meet responsibilities. The 
child may need to be reminded of his 
homework if he lets his numerous interests 
and a host of engaging activities interfere 
with his study schedule. In our adult so- 
ciety we, too, need to be reminded at times 
of our obligations, and we have penalties 
for “forgetting.” 
be made in a considerate way—as any bill 
collector can testify! The child can be 
shown consideration, too, even if repeated 
reminders are necessary. On the other hand, 
some children are too conscientious and 


But we like reminders to 


too anxious about the quality of their work, 
and need some help from both teachers 
and parents in relaxing self-imposed stand- 


ards. 


Taking time to listen 

Both the procrastinator and the child 
who lets success in school work assume a 
value may complain bit- 
terly that an assignment is unreasonably 
long and exhausting. Here parents will do 
well to proceed with caution: some of us 
are all too prone to assume that the child 


disproportionate v 





is right—and this is not entirely out of the 
question. But, of course, the trouble may 
be due to the fact that the work has been 
put off to the last minute. Taking time to 
listen to the child’s complaint, actually look- 
ing at the assignment, possibly confe rring 
with the teacher on future assignments are 
practical possibilities for parents. There 
may be times, too, when one decides that 
the child simply has to take the conse- 
quences of “putting off,” though this is not 
likely to be the solution for a problem that 
occurs repeatedly. 


Sharing the challenge 


Junior and senior high school pupils fre- 
quently bring home assignments which are 
a real challenge and with which they need 
help. These may prove formidable tasks for 
the parent too. Such assignments, involving 
reference to handy resources and the locat- 
ing of resources further afield are ones 
through which parents and children can 
share both the effort to achieve and the 
feeling of accomplishment. 

It has been implied that the parent's 
main source of knowledge as to what goes 
on at school may be the ideas he gleans 
from his child’s homework and an occa- 
sional meeting with the teacher about a 
specific assignment. It is to be hoped that 
the parent and teacher have conferred reg- 
ularly about the child’s progress in school, 
that they have compared notes as to his 
development in many areas, and that they 
have agreed on what each can do to pro- 
mote further healthy progress and to stim- 
ulate growth where it seems to be lagging. 
However, all too infrequently is this the 
case and even less frequently is it true that 
they exchange ideas in a free and easy 
way. So it may be quite true that the par- 
ent’s ideas about the teacher, about cla: 
room activities, and about his child’s prog- 
ress come solely from the child’s reports 
and from observation of his studies at 
home. Thus the parent may try to handle 
difficulties by and this is some- 
especially if the child is in 
the lower grades. However, 


himself, 
times effective, 


it cannot be 
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too strongly stressed that long-term solu- 
tions are more apt to come out of a ste rady 
and genuine coordination of efforts at home 
with those in school. 


In @ space age, arithmetic drills? 

Through homework assignments, the 
teacher can give an indication of what she 
thinks the child needs. Most of the assign- 
ments will be made according to what is 
expected of the average child in that par- 
ticular class; but there may be special as- 
signments geared to the individual needs 
of the particular child, and these may 
range from drill on some basic process ‘ 
tasks designed to stimulate interest in a 
specific field. Of course, there are a few 
teachers who use homework as punish- 
ment, who regularly assign drill exercises 
and who never include any material de- 
signed to create interest or to extend the 
range and depth of knowledge. It is a sad 
fact in this day of emphasis on scientific 
achievement that it is frequently arithmetic 
which is selected for those exercises which, 


however valid they are as part of learning, 
become deadly 


when given either as a 
punishment or without much planning. 
Such primitive and meaningless drill is a 
very effective way to kill or severe ‘ly maim 
interest, and may create a permanent diffi- 
culty in the underst: inding of mathematics. 

In any event, the teacher reveals some of 
her values through homework assignments 
and may also betray some of her shortcom- 
ings. The effect of the latter can be les- 
sened through a conference between parent 
and teacher, and frequently also such meet- 
ings put the parent in a better position to 
strengthen and uphold the teacher's posi- 
tive qualities. It does seem entirely logical 
that the parent and teacher toge ‘ther can 
do a better job than can either one alone 
of bringing out the best in the child and in 
deciding what and how much can be done 
at home to complement the school studies. 

So far, the discussion has centered about 
the usual child with the usual parent. The 
usual parent is willing and eager to be of 
assistance to his child in all ways. How- 
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ever, he is also aware of the importance of 
the child’s doing the assignment on_ his 
own, unless it is actually too much for him. 
Academic progress, self-discipline, _ self- 
determination, initiative, competing with 
one’s self: all these are part of this kind of 
independent achievement. Therefore, the 
wise parent, while making himself avail- 
able to offer help, also exerts pressure if 
necessary. He is supportive and encourag- 
ing, but does not ordinarily intervene un- 
less it seems necessary. 

In contrast to this parent, there are some 
who seem to feel that the homework as- 
signment is a direct challenge to them, or 
their own direct responsibility. They im- 
mediately respond by taking over. Fre- 
quently, in such cases, there is an element 
of overprotection of the child. Other par- 
ents seem to regard the homework assign- 
ment as an opportunity for them to demon- 
strate to the child the extent of their own 
knowledge. This approach usually im- 
presses the child with his own ignorance 
and inadequacy in the world of knowledge. 
Still others are aware of the importance of 
homework, but don’t seem able to find the 
time to devote to it even when it is appar- 
ent that their assistance is sorely needed. 
If they are persuaded to lend their atten- 
tion, they do so only grudgingly and with 
impatience. As a result, they may do the 
particular part of the assignment which is 
causing difficulty with haste and without 
explanation, while at the same time expect- 
ing the child to go on from there on his 
own. Another result of their impatience 
and resentment may be that they badger 
the child until he bursts into tears and a 
very upsetting time is had by all. 

Some parents create a great deal of 
emotional turmoil by putting too much 
pressure on the child to excel. They are in- 
tolerant of inadequacies, impatient if the 
child is slow to grasp explanations, and 
critical of all results. This attitude usually 
pervades other areas of the parent-child 
relationship and is apt to be a reflection of 
the adult’s doubt about his own adequacy. 





However, there is one type of child who 
is receiving a great deal of attention today 
—the under-achiever, This is the child with 
ample potentialities who is unwilling or un- 
able to live up to his capacities. In these 
days of emphasis on the bright child and 
potential leadership, all sources of ability 
must be tapped. Problems of stirring inter- 
est and providing motivation, enter into the 
approach to the under-achiever, and some- 
times the help of specially trained experts 
is needed. However, this does seem to be 
one type of problem where the coopera- 
tion of teacher and parent, using the best 
resources of both school and home, is espe- 


cially likely to achieve good results. 

Throughout this discussion, we have re- 
ferred to the parent in the masculine gen- 
der. Certainly the mother plays an import- 
ant part too, and in some homes she is the 
one who is closest to the child’s school and 
homework problems. But today it seems to 
be the father who is frequently called upon 
for help, and when it comes to home study 
Dad plays a highly significant role. Often 
when articles and advice are addressed to 
“parents,” there is an unstated assumption 
that it is the mother who will be chiefly 
concerned. But in this case, it is fair to 
say: fathers take notice. 


The new school team 


in mental health 


By Molly Harrower 


and Lawrence Goldstein 


School psychological services are growing. But what 
are they? How should they be used? This article 


offers a sound guide for understanding and action. 


I. poetry and in drama—specifically in 
the works of Auden and Leonard Bernstein 


—the times we live in have been described, 
as if it were some kind of distinction, as 
the Age of Anxiety. Yet it might be equally 
valid to refer to our era as one in which 
more and more people are coming to real- 
ize that something can be done about the 
disrupting effects of undue anxiety, so that 
our lives and those of our children need 
not be unnecessarily hampered and restrict- 
ed by it. 

For some reason, it has been much hard- 
er for us human beings to accept the fact 
that we are vulnerable to mental and emo- 
tional overstress and illness, than it has 
been to recognize our physical limitations 
and liability to sickness. Most physical ill- 
nesses are quite socially acceptable but 


only recently have we begun to get away 
attitude 
about the emotional illnesses which may 


from the  skeleton-in-the-closet 
beset us in the process of growing up. 
Even a sophisticated young Mrs. John 
Doe, though she would have no hesitation 
in calling out gaily to her neighbor that she 
is off to take the children to the dentist, 
would probably not be equally matter-of- 
fact about announcing a similar appoint- 
ment with a psychiatrist or psychologist. 
Luckily, many of the younger generation 


Dr. Harrower is chairman of the New York State 
Advisory Council in Psychology and a_ practicing 
clinical psychologist. Her collaborator, Lawrence 
Goldstein, is currently on the faculty of Hebreu 
Union College in New York City 
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stand a good chance of taking the psycholo- 
gist in their stride just as they take it for 
granted that we'll soon be travelling in out- 
er space. Psychologists in many schools 
are regarded by the pupils as part of the 
standard equipment along with teachers, 
desks, blackboards and the gymnasium. 

In the meantime, today’s parents may be 
helped to make fuller and more confident 
use of existing resources if they understand 
just what school psychological services can 
offer to them and their children. So we 
have attempted here to answer some of 
their questions. 


How many schools offer psychological guidance? 

The most recent systematic survey on 
psychological services in public schools was 
published in 1948 by Arthur Berger who is 
now Acting Chief Psychologist with the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, New York City. 
This report was aimed at highlighting the 
lack of psychological services, but we may 
restate it in more positive fashion in this 
way: For example, 62 percent of all the 
cities which reported or replied to Berger's 
questionnaire offered some psychological 
services in their schools. The larger the 
city the more adequate the psychological 
service was apt to be. In cities with school 
populations of from 50,000 to 100,000 pu- 
pils, 93 percent employed psychologists; in 
cities with 20,000 to 50,000 school children, 
68 percent; in school systems of from 10- 
to 20,000, 59 percent; with school popula- 
tions under 5,000, 38 percent. 

A more recent report by the same author 
on the situation in New York City and 
State is available. Here the ratio was one 
clinical team (psychologist, psychiatrist 
and social worker) to 11,000 pupils in New 
York City itself, one psychologist to be- 
tween 6- and 8,000 children in Westches- 
ter, and one psychologist to 2,000 children 
in Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

Current estimates of desirable ratios of 
service to school population vary from one 
school psychologist for every 1,000 pupils, 
to one psychologist for every 3,000. This 
would mean, then, that in New York City 
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there is a need for 370 psychologists where 
there are currently 82 at work. Through- 
out the country, then, at present we do not 
have anywhere near what would be con- 


sidered satisfactory ratios. Nevertheless, 


the figures do show that in this relatively 


new profession of school psychologist some 
headway, at ieast, has been made, and that 
recognition of the need for such services 
is growing. 


What does the schoc! psychologist do? 

Broadly speaking, the psychologist tries 
to help create a mental hygiene climate in 
the school that will help the children grow 
and develop as near to their maximum ca- 
pacities as possible. His more specific tasks 
will depend to some extent on the com- 
munity in which the school is located, o 
whether or not he is part of a clinical team, 
and on the predominant socio-economic 
character of the student body. His work 
will almost surely include classification and 
evaluation programs. This means that he 
will help to determine the intelligence, ap- 
titude, educational achievement and_per- 
sonality of children by means of his test- 
ing, interviewing and observational tech- 
niques, 

He will also act as a consultant to those 
who actually administer group intelligence 
and achievement tests, and will administer 
individual tests for exceptional children of 
all types—the gifted, the mentally retarded, 
the physically handicapped, the emotion- 
ally maladjusted. The psychologist’s job 
further includes the important work of in- 
terpreting his findings to teachers and of- 
ten to parents. It may be, of course, that 
the teacher, qualified by training and ex- 
perience to recognize signs of trouble which 
she cannot handle unaided, has been the 
one to draw the psychologist’s attention to 
a certain child’s difficulties. In any case, 
the teacher and psychologist will work to- 
gether to find ways to strengthen the child's 
capacities for learning and general adjust- 
ment. 

In addition, psychologists will be  in- 
volved in the mental health education of 





the teaching staff, and in consultations 
about some teaching problems; in other 
consultations covering curriculum; and in 
the direct treatment of some children and 
of their parents. To fulfill his role ade- 
quately a school psychologist must have 
training and experience in education as 
well as in clinical psychology, so that he 
can both use his specialized knowledge of 
personality development to enrich the ex- 
perience of children in the school, and be 
able to take advantage of the teacher's ex- 
tensive experience with 
people. 


groups of young 
He must be able to recognize and 
deal with exceptional children as well as 
those who are having specific difficulties in 
learning or in their emotional development. 


Different functions of the mental health team 
What is the difference between a guid- 
ance counselor, school psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, and psychiatric social worker? 
It is sometimes hard to describe and de- 
limit the functions of different professional 
workers who are all working on essentially 


the same problem. Some aspects of their 
training, and certainly some of their inter- 
ests, are common to all. Perhaps one could 
make the following 
guidance counselor is usually one of the 


differentiations: The 


school’s teaching staff, who may or may not 
have speci lized tr ining in guid: ance tech- 
His work is likely to be that of 
consultant to students, parents and teach- 


niques, 


ers about educational and vocational prob- 
lems; in some schools he is also consulted 
in regard to students’ personal problems. 
Particular interest in, and sensitivity to, the 
problems of the young are important as- 
sets in this role, but the counselor ordinar- 
ily is not equipped to deal with serious or 
complicated behavior and emotional prob- 
lems. 

The school psychologist is concerned 
with normal, as well as abnormal, function- 
ing, and with providing opportunities for 
the well-adjusted and exceptional child to 
reach his maximum potential. He, too, 
must have some awareness of educational 


problems. But his main professional com- 
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petence lies in the science of behavior; his 
“degrees will be academic degrees, a Ph. D 
or at least an M. A.; and he will be 
equipped by his training to set up and im- 
plement research, to administer psychologi- 
cal tests, to diagnose certain behavior and 
emotional problems, to handle remedial 
reading and tutoring when specific prob- 
iems of learning are involved; and finally, 
in many instances, to work directly with 
the emotionally 
parents. 


disturbed child and his 


The psychiatrist's role is defined to some 
extent by the fact that he has specialized 
medical training and, further, by the fact 
that his competence and interest is in the 
more serious personality —_ deviations. 
Whereas the guidance counselor and the 
school psychologist will have a continued 
contact with a large number of children, 
the psychiatrist is more apt to be called in 
for consultation in a limited number of 
special cases or to handle the problem 
which has passed out of the province of 
the counselor or school psychologist. 

The psychiatric social worker obtains his 
graduate degree in the field of social work. 
When he works in the schools, the nature 


of his job will be determined by whether 


or not he is working as part of a “team,” 
together with the other resource pe sei we 
have mentioned. Like the psychologist, he 
mental health 
programs for teachers, and is a consultant 
to school personnel about children who are 
having unusual difficulties in 
justment. 


participates in in-service 


school ad- 
His usual assignment is to help 
the family in regard to the child’s school 
difficulties. At times he may work directly 
with the child. 
son and interpreter to the 


He often serves, too, as liai- 
various profes- 
sional people involved in helping the child. 
He takes responsibility for assessing the 
home environment, and coordinating infor- 
mation from various sources concerning 
the child’s whole situation. 

There are relatively few schools, espe- 
cially in the smaller cities and rural areas, 
that can call on all these members of the 


mental health team; and of course many 
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problems arise in the course of a young- 
ster’s school career that can be solved with- 
out enlisting all this battery of talents. On 
the other hand, as the country is becoming 
aware, there are many, many cases where 
such a coordination of guidance and treat- 
ment skills might have prevented tragedy 
for a child, his family and other people in- 
volved; or, in less serious instances, could 
have helped a poorly adjusted child to find 
himself scholastically and socially. 


The team approach 

To see how the team approach might 
work out, let us take a hypothetical exam- 
ple of Henry, aged ten, who has a twin 
in the same school. The teacher 
notices that he is participating less and less 
both in classroom discussions and in play 


brother 


The teacher dis- 
cusses this with the guidance counselor and 


activities with his gang. 


together they decide to check these obser- 
vations with the school psychologist. The 
psychologist decides to give Henry a group 
of special tests, to assess his personality, 
and to get a more detailed picture of his 
intellectual potential than was possible 
from the group test given routinely to the 
class. 

The psychologist might also request the 
social worker to assess the home situation, 
particularly the relationship of Henry and 
his twin, information which is not easy to 
come by in school, since the boys have been 
working in different class sections. If the 
results of the individual tests given to 
Henry indicate some more serious difficul- 
ties than might be expected in the normal 
ten-year-old, the psychologist concludes’ 
that it would be wise for the child to have 
some specific psychological help or therapy. 
In this instance, the psychologist may hold 
a consultation with the psychiatrist, and 
discuss the test findings with him; they will 
then jointly decide who would be the best 
person to treat Henry. They would not 
proceed, however, without consulting the 
boy’s parents, talking over their impressions 
and suggestions and securing the parents’ 


permission. Arrangements might also be 











made for the parents to receive guidance 
in relation to Henry’s difficulties. 


What about private therapy for the child? 

Is it legitimate for a parent to take his 
child to a private therapist, by-passing the 
school team? And if so, should this be done 
“on the quiet” or would it be better to talk 
it over first with the school authorities? 

It is doubtful if one can give a categori- 
cal answer here, since cases can be envis- 
aged where diametrically opposite proced- 
ures would be appropriate. On the one 
hand, if the child’s problem manifests itself 
only in the home, and appears to have no 
repercussions in his school life, there may 
be very good reasons for handling it inde- 
pendently and letting well enough alone in 
the school environment, which seems to be 
taking care of itself anyway. In these cir- 
cumstances it might be just as well for the 
teacher to have no awareness of the prob- 
lem so that he or she will continue to treat 
the child as she does the others, without 
subjecting him to special scrutiny. Cer- 
tainly the parent is in no way bound to alert 
the school authorities to his actions. 

On the other hand, there may be many 
instances where the school psychologist or 
other members of the mental health team 
may be the very person or people to give 
the best service to the child just because 
his problems do show up in his school life, 


and the psychologist has observed the child 


in many situations which throw light on his 
difficulties. The psychologist who can ob- 
serve the child in action at times when his 
problems do and do not show is often able 
to get a better total picture of the child, 
and is better able to assess his assets as well 
as his liabilities, than is a therapist outside 
the school who sees the child only in the 
therapeutic hour, 


What about treatment by the psychologist? 
Are all school psychologists equipped to 
give treatment to a child, once the nature 
of the problem has become clear? 
Not all psychologists in schools would 
have time to work therapeutically with a 


single child, in view of the pressures of 
other duties. Not all school psychologists 
are interested in giving treatment; not all 
have the necessary additional training. 
Nonetheless, the potential contribution of 
the psychologist in therapeutic work should 
not be overlooked. Standards for school 
psychologists undertaking therapy are in 
the process of being worked out. These 
iriclude personality qualifications, prescrib- 
ed course work, actual experience in ther- 
apy and supervision. In-service training 
programs and postgraduate courses in psy- 
chotherapy have been developed. If and 
when the psychologist is part of the clini- 
cal team, there is a definite trend towards 
his working in treatment programs of chil- 
dren and their parents, either individually 
or in groups, with psychiatric consultation. 


Who should handle attendance problems? 

We are sometimes asked, what about tru- 
ancy and the relationship of the truancy of- 
ficers to those handling psychological coun- 
seling? 

The modern trend in work with atten- 
dance problems is to see truancy as a symp- 
tom, that is, as a reflection of some more 
general emotional disturbance. Quite clear- 
ly, then, a team approach is needed in or- 
der to handle such problems effectively, 
and the attendance officer is coming to re- 
late his work more and more closely to that 
of the mental health specialists. The at- 
tendance officer may often be the one to in- 
vestigate at its source the cause of the poor 
attendance. He may have face-to-face con- 
tacts with the family, and may become 
aware of some of the immediate home 
problems—problems of physical health, eco- 
nomic difficulties, poor living conditions 
and the like. He will then bring this data 
to the attention of the guidance counselor, 
or resort to interested agencies in the com- 
munity to get assistance. 

The attitude of the attendance officer is, 
of course, of crucial importance. There are 
children who are actually fearful of going 
to school—the school-phobie —child—and 
here the interest and sympathy of the at- 
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tendance officer can assist directly in en- 
abling the child to work through his partic- 
ular.fears in regard to school. 


Variation in practices 

Are there differences in the practices of 
psychologists in public and private schools, 
or in city, suburban or rural schools? 

Insofar as there are differences here, one 
might say that in the city a greater special- 
izing of function occurs, since the psycholo- 
gist in the large city tends to be part of a 
clinical team, working with the social work- 
er and the psychiatrist. Thus his functions 
as a psychologist are more narrowly defined 
and spelled out for him. 
areas, on the other hand, where there may 
be limited resources, the psychologist often 
He then be- 
comes comparable to a general practitioner 


In the suburban 


has a much broader function. 
carrving out a variety of activities. 


What are some of the most pressing mental 
health needs which are still unmet? 

The fact that there are psychologists in a 
fairly high schools 
throughout the country, and that many of 


them are well trained, highly conscientious 


percentage of our 


and competent, does not, of course, guar- 
antee that now the mental health of the 
school child is taken care of. We have a 
long way to go in providing the best kind 
of services. Much more time should be 
given by the psychologist to research. Just 
to mention three of the more outstanding 
areas: We need evaluation of curriculum 
materials, and children’s educational prog- 
ress and achievement, in order that teach- 
ing methods and psychological service, in 
combination, may become more effective. 
We need studies of exceptional and of non- 
conforming children. We need studies in 
teacher-child interaction in the classroom. 
It is quite obvious that the psychologist is 
in a unique position, with the accessibility 
of large numbers of school children, to con- 
duct studies of normal development prob- 
lems. Until the psychologist is relieved of 
the overwhelming pressure of direct serv- 
ice, he will never have an opportunity to 
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make the most of his research training. 
Over and above the research needs, there 
is a public relations job to be done in giv- 
ing parents and teachers a realistic under- 
standing of just what benefits psychological 
services can provide, and what are some of 
the limiting factors. One sometimes hears 
criticism, for instance, following some start- 
ling delinquent act or wild outburst of ag- 
gressiveness on the part of a school child 
that “the school should have known how 
disturbed the child was, and done some- 
thing about it.” However, the situation is 
rarely as simple, or the schools as negligent, 
In the first 
place, the more revealing personality tests 


as the critics would believe. 


—the projective tests—are never given rou- 
tinely, for they are far too time-consuming 
for even the best staffed school to under- 
take. Yet without these, unless the teacher 
and family have observed * 
behavior, the psychologist has no special 
insight into the potentially explosive char- 
acter of the pre-delinquent child. 
Moreover, the child who suddenly breaks 
out into some violent act may be charac- 


‘danger signal” 


terized in school, as in his home, by orderly 
and passive behavior which gives no indi- 
cation of the volcanic upheavals below the 
surface. In addition, the psychologist, even 
if he detects or suspects potential trouble, 
is working only on a probability, not a cer- 
tainty. Thus he has to overcome the very 
natural resistance of both the school au- 
thorities and of the parents to facing an un- 
pleasant issue. W hy precipitate trouble? 
Why look for some thing that may only be 
a fantastic and remote possibility? Here is 
another spot where research is desperately 
needed, namely, to discover just how warn- 
ings of major psychological disturbances 
can be detected by the projective tests. 

In the current drive toward better aca- 
demic achievement, such mental health 
problems as these must not be forgotten. A 
curriculum, no matter how excellent, does 
not exist in a vacuum. It is designed for 
youngsters who can only take full advan- 
tage of it if their mental health and normal 
functioning are safeguarded. 
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The hysteria over getting 


into college 


How college entrance has come to resemble 


legalized gambling and organized banditry—together 


By Frank H. Bowles 


i ase 1: The admissions officer of a New 


England men’s college, worried about fill- 
ing his freshman class of 300, reopens his 
waiting list and sends out another seventy- 
five letters of admission in addition to the 
500 he has already sent. Ten days later, 
digging out from under the pile of replies, 
he finds he has sixty more freshmen than 
the college can accommodate. The college 
honors its commitments and improvises ac- 
commodations and schedules. Five months 
later, the only man on campus who still 
speaks to the admissions officer is the col- 
lege treasurer, who, every time they meet, 
beams, shakes him by the hand, and _in- 
quires hopefully about the size of the next 
freshman class. 

Case 2: A metropolitan area high school, 
located in an upper middle-class suburb an- 
nounces that 310 of its 322 graduates are 
entering college, that they have, among 
them, applied to a total of 290 colleges, re- 
ceived a total of 623 tenders of admission, 
and have scholarship offers of a total value 
of $130,000. The principal estimates priv- 
ately that only six of the graduates ever 
needed financial assistance to go to college. 


with a few striking suggestions for reform. 


Case 3: The principal of a New York 
City high school, in a middle-income neigh- 
borhood, asks the staff of the College En- 
trance Examination Board to join in a ser- 
ies of presentations to his faculty, students, 
and parents, planned to prevent the rush of 
his students into fly-by-night coaching 
schools which purport to give special prep- 
aration for the College Board Examina- 
tions. He estimates that the tamilies of 
children in his school spend about $30,000 
a vear on these coaching schools. 

These three anecdotes have two ele- 
ments in common: first, all three are con- 
cerned with college admission; second, 
none of them makes any sense. There is no 
reason why a college admissions officer 
should miscalculate the size of his fresh- 
man class by 20 percent; no reason why an 


excellent high school should even permit 


As Director of the College Entrance Examination 
Board and a former Director of Admissions for 
Columbia, Frank H. Bowles is well acquainted with 
the problems of college applicants and admissions 
officers. This article is reprinted from the COL- 
UMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, Spring, 1958, by 


permission of the publisher and author 
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its graduates to accumulate twice as many 
letters of admission as they require, let 
alone encourage them to do so; no reason 
‘vhy students ‘should flock into expensive 
coaching courses when they are told by in- 
formed people that these are a waste of 
money. 

unusual 
nor fictitious. Such events have happened, 
they have all happened within the last two 
vears, and others like them will happen 
this year. 


Yet these anecdotes are neither 


They are symptoms of an hys- 
teria that is afflicting colleges, students, sec- 
ondary schools, parents, in fact every one 
and every activity bearing on college ad- 
mission, 

This hysteria is both dangerous and ex- 
pensive. Students buy extra instruction to 
prepare for tests, make extra applic itions 
to colleges in which they may have little or 
no interest, and take the same test two or 
three times in the blind hope of hitting an 
extra-high score which will improve their 
chances. Secondary schools, swamped by 
demands for extra service to college appli- 
cants, increase their guidance staffs, add 
special coaching programs, even engage in 
something like press-agentry to sell their 
candidates to colleges. Colleges swamped 
with applicants increase their admissions 
staffs, search for better ways to test and se- 
lect, for ways to separate the genuine from 
the casual applicants, for assurance as to 
how many students they will actually have 
when school opens. Admissions costs go up, 
application fees go up, and the actual effi- 
ciency of the admissions process goes down 
as the useless duplications increase. The 
problem resembles monetary inflation. And 
like inflation it threatens to erode the econ- 
omy from which it arises. 


The inflationary process 

But, what causes it? 

1. There has been a large increase in the 
number of college applicants. Figures on 
this point are unreliable, and cannot be 
quoted with assurance, but it is certain that 
the percentage of the youth of college age 
who actually go to college has at least 
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doubled since 1940. Also there has been an 
increase in the number of youth of college 
age, so that the large percentage applies 
against a larger group. 

This increase in the number of college- 
going students has been due in large part 
to a popular acknowledgment of some of 
the values of higher education, such as job 
placement, social status, and income. These 
values have always been present, but they 
have never before appealed so irresistibly 
to a rising generation in search of early in- 
dependence, early marriage, and a promise 
of security. In part, too, the increase has 
been due to rising incomes which have put 
many new families in the class that can af- 
ford college. A_ skilled, or even a semi- 
skilled 0 with a good weekly salary 
check, annual increases in take-home pay, 
and a guarantee through unemployment 
benefits and other security programs of at 
least some income every week in the year, 
can think about college for his children 
with a firmer expectation than his own par 
ents could. The fact that national domes- 
tic policy is supporting, not to say urging, 
the expansion of higher education is also 
important. That the support so far has been 
in the form of words, not deeds, is perhaps 
be os the point. 

2. Different kinds of colleges have re- 
“ite d in different ways to the new rush 
of applicants. 

The high-cost prestige colleges have, de- 
spite their disclaimers, enjoyed real pros- 
perity since the war, and have chosen to 
channel this prosperity into modest in- 
creases in enrollment, some improvements 
facilities, 
provement in their faculties’ salaries and 


in classroom considerable im- 
working conditions, 
the apparatus of 
dormitories, 


large investments in 
extra-curricular life— 
theaters, recreation facilities, 
etc.—and tremendous increases in their 
scholarship programs. 
The medium-priced “good” colleges, 
some private, some public, undergoing pe- 
riods of both prosperity and anxiety, have 
enlarged their facilities considerably, add- 


ed new programs, and increased their stu- 
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dent bodies to a point far beyond their pre- 
war capacities. They have maintained but 
not improved the quality of their faculties. 

Low-cost mass education, provided by 
large institutions, both public and private, 
and usually urban, has grown tremendous- 
ly. Its facilities have been enlarged and 
improved but, with some exceptions, there 
has been no commensurate improvement in 
instruction, even though working condi- 
tions have improved. Costs have risen so 
that these are now medium-cost rather than 
low-cost institutions. 

Technical and semi-professional educa- 
tion, only occasionally defined as part of 
higher education before the war, has since 
been widely accepted under this definition, 
and substantial facilities for this type of 
Many of 


these are new junior colleges or community 


education have been built up. 
colleges; others are new divisions of estab- 
lished institutions. 

A number of private colleges, offering 
low-cost education, short of support and fa- 
cilities for many years but surviving com- 
fortably before the war, must now be clas- 
Unable to im- 
prove facilities and faculty working condi- 
tions, they are in greater difficulty now than 
they were before the war. 


sified as underprivileged. 


They are caught 
in a downward spiral of prestige and qual- 
ity and each year is the beginning of an- 
other struggle to check the slow drain on 
already strained resources. 

The college vacancy situation can there- 
y: very little in- 
crease in space available in prestige insti- 


fore be described this wav: 


tutions, ample space in medium-cost “good” 
institutions, a good deal of newly created 
space in technical and semiprofessional 
programs, and excess space in the hard- 
pressed low-cost institutions. 

Wherever the number of available ap- 
plicants has not coincided with the avail- 
able space, confusion has resulted. At the 
upper end of the academic distribution, 
there are the colleges that are well and 
widely known for the quality of their stu- 
dents, for their academic reputation, for the 
ease with which their graduates enter the 
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best professional schools, for the good jobs 
offered to their graduates, and for the cel- 
ebrity of their alumni. 

These institutions draw more—far more— 
applicants than they can accommodate. The 
largest part of the applicant group comes 
from the upper class and the upper middle 
class. From these two strata alone come 
enough applicants to fill these colleges— 
more, in fact, than ever before, largely 
schooled in excellent secondary schools 
(the large suburban high schools and the 
private schools ). 

But there are other groups as well. There 
is the group which has for twenty years 
been the object of a talent hunt, with schol- 
arships as bait, conducted annually by these 
same prestige colleges. This is the group of 
superior and gifted students, 
shapes and sizes of secondary schools, who 
may be drawn by scholarships to colleges 
they could not otherwise afford. 

Finally, the prestige colleges still draw a 


from all 


few students from a stratum which once 
y: the well-educated fami- 
lies with incomes under $10,000 a year— 
school teachers, ministers, bank officers. No 


sent them many: 


longer able to count on sending their chil- 
dren to the better colleges, such people can 
through 


nevertheless do so occasionally, 


family combinations or heroic financial 
strategies. 

Because these prestige institutions draw 
more applicants than they can accommo- 
date, there is a spill-over of their candidates 
into other colleges. It is this spill-over 
which produces confusion, not only for the 
also for the 


candidates themselves but 


schools from which they come, and other 
colleges to which they may have applied. 
Precautions against ‘'spill-over" 

More and more young men and women 
take elaborate—if hysterical—precautions 
against being caught in this spill-over: they 
begin the application process early, each 
student makes several applications “to be 
safe,” and all applications are pursued with 
maximum vigor lest the second or third 
chance to enter college be lost while the 





applicant concentrates on the first. There 
may be several series of examinations, there 
are reams of correspondence, countless in- 
terviews, uncertainty is added to uncertain- 
ty, there arises the uneasy sense that one 
more application should be made in case 
something goes wrong; sometimes despite 
all plans, the end is complete disappoint- 
inent, 

Secondary schools must support their 
candidates in whatever efforts they make to 
gain admission. School officials must be- 
come expert in college requirements and 
the behavior of admissions officers, must 
build their own staff to advise, to guide, 
and to guard, It is this staff's business to get 
students into college, and they must not fail 
in this business. If it is necessary for every 
student to make five applications in order 
to be “safe,” then the applications will be 
made even if it means that there will be 
three times as many admissions granted as 
can possibly be fulfilled. 
to condone 


If it is necessary 
“coaching” courses in order to 
pacify parents, coaching will be condoned, 
even encouraged. 


Dilemma of the colleges 

Colleges too are caught up in the hys- 
teria. When an admissions officer knows 
(as all of them do) that all of his candi- 
dates have made two or more applications, 
he loses confidence in his ability to predict 
the size of his class. Not knowing how 
many of his applicants prefer his college, 
he does not know how m: iny of his tenders 
of admission will be refused. Not khowing, 
he is on both horns of a dilemma. If he un- 
der-admits, the college will be in financial 
difficulty for lack of tuition income. If he 
over-admits, it will be in physical difficulty 
for lack of space. If he plays safe and ad- 
mits from a waiting list, his best waiting- 
list students will not be there when he gets 
around to admitting them; they will already 
have accepted another institution. 

The colleges that draw fewer applicants 
than they need are in a particularly diffi- 
cult situation. They are not necessarily 
poor colleges, but they are less well known 


than their older brothers and sisters. Some 
have enough applicants to fill their classes 
but want wider choice and better students; 
others simply cannot fill their classes. They 
draw some direct applicants, but not 
enough. They must depend on those spilled 
over from the prestige colleges. Since the 
size and quality of their class depends on 
their ability to enroll students whose first 
choices are higher on the academic scale, 
they naturally exert pressures on their can- 
didates. Simplifie -d applications, waivers of 
test requirements, € early tenders of admis- 
sion, early dates for “final” acceptance of ad- 
mission, requirements of large deposits, en- 
ergetic follow-ups, all these are stock in 
trade for the admissions officers of the un- 
derprivileged colleges. All add to the al- 
sufficient confusion that confronts 
any candidate who is taking reasonable pre- 


ready 
cautions his applications for admission 
to college; for no candidate, however cer- 
tain of himself, can be entirely comfortable 
in refusing a tender of admission from his 
third-choice college, not when he had just 
been informed, impersonally and sometimes 
coldly, by his first-choice college that no 
decisions will be made for at least another 
month. 

Scholarships, of course, add still another 
dimension to the problem. They are han- 
dled on a time schedule which does not 


coincide with the admissions schedule. 
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As_ described—and my description — is 
neither exaggerated nor inaccurate—this is 
a system in which supply and demand are 
out of balance. Hysteria is the product of 
individual attempts to find security within 
this unbalanced system; se curity cannot be 
found until the balance between supply and 
demand is restored. 

The imbalance may be traced back to 
the two main controls of college entrance: 
the high school curriculum and college en- 
trance requirements. At one time these 
controls were, in a sense, synchronized. Col- 
lege entrance requirements established a 
curricular pattern for the secondary 
schools, not a universal pattern to be met 
by all students, but a pattern to be met by 
those interested in going to college. These 
controls regulated the flow of applicants to 
colleges, and the admissions operation went 
smoothly, easily, and with few surprises or 
uncertainties for either candidates or col- 
leges. 

However, during the past thirty years, 
these controls have slipped out of adjust- 
ment. College entrance requirements have 


taken on an elastic quality to permit the 
admission of out-of-pattern students with 
extraordinary ability, while the high school 
curriculum has broadened, 


Raising the standards 

But the price of this new—and certainly 
beneficial—freedom has been inflation: the 
demand in the form of college applicants 
has increased, without there being any 
compensating device for regulating the flow 
of students into the colleges. Now the reg- 
ulation must be undertaken, and the proc- 
ess, Which will involve the reassertion of 
firm college entrance requirements, may 
well prove a painful one. 

The first signs of this assertion are to be 
found in the fact that groups outside of the 
secondary schools are beginning to take an 
interest in the content of secondary school 
subjects. 

Mathematics, 
subjects in which the secondary curriculum 
has been allowed to lag behind the growth 


physics and chemistry, all 
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of knowledge, are being overhauled and 
brought up to date. The study of foreign 
languages is taking a new lease on life, and 
in some school systems is entering the cur- 
riculum during the elementary school years, 
as in the European schools, There are even 
rumblings which presage a complete over- 
hauling of the secondary curriculum in 
English, in an attempt to restore the lost 
art of English composition. 

Significantly, within the past four years 
a movement to recognize advanced work in 
secondary schools by the granting of col- 
lege credit has gaine d enough favor in col- 
leges to stimulate several hundred schools 
to introduce the necessary advanced 
Some colleges have recognized 
this movement for what it is, 


courses. 
a genuine at- 
tempt on the part of secondary schools to 
restore articulation between school and col- 
lege. Where it has been recognized, the 
program has been generously treated and 
has flourished, to the benefit of both schools 
and colleges. But too many colleges are 
unwilling or unable to accept the idea, so 
the movement spreads slowly. 

The raising of standards is a slow proc- 
ess. It will require from five to ten years 
for colleges to define new standards, and 
as many more years before secondary 
schools readjust. In the meantime, the hys- 
teria continues. 

Efforts are made to control the problem 
administratively. Proposals for common 
forms, common procedures, and common 
acceptance dates are constantly advanced. 
Some are adopted, such as the Candidate's 
Reply Date—the date in May of each year 
by which the candidate is expected to make 
up his mind and communicate his decision 
to the colleges which have admitted him— 
but even a straightforward agreement such 
as this begins to wear around the edges as 
new ways are devised to put extra pressure 
onto the candidates. 

Clearing houses, applications centers, ar- 
rangements for mutual referral of unplaced 
candidates and unfilled colleges, guidance 
programs in which schools and colleges 
join, all are palliatives which would at least 





reduce some of the symptoms of hysteria, 
but so far neither schools nor colleges in 
any number have been willing to explore 
them deeply. 

To the observer, watching the move- 
ments and figures within the intricate dance 
of college admissions, the outcome appears 


uncertain. There are measures which can 
be taken, but they will require a degree of 
cooperative action, and probably more self- 
denial on the part of both schools and col- 
leges. If none are taken, no changes made, 
the situation will, in time, adjust itself. But 
it will get worse before it gets better. 


Separate classes for the gifted ? 


fi hose who favor separate classes for the 
gifted reason as follows: With classes so 
large and with such a wide range ot ability 
some children are bound to be overlooked. 
Johnny, the bright one, will be among the 
first to be ignored. He'll get along anyway, 
the teacher may think. So we will group 
the bright ones together and give them the 
education they need and deserve. And we 
will keep these groups flexible so children 
can be transferred into and out of special 
classes as the need arises. 

Before you jump to a quick decision on 
this controversial question, at least skim 
over this list of favorable and unfavorable 
reasons for separate classes for gifted chil- 
dren. Here are the arguments as they are 
usually made; draw your own conclusions: 


For: 


1. In a class on his own mental level a child is 
stimulated and motivated to work closer to 
his capacity; the competition is there, the ex- 
periences may be more varied and _ suitable 
than in the regular classroom, the teacher is 
more likely to have time for him and the 
qualifications and desire to work with him, 
and the pace will more logically be swift 
enough. Forcing everyone to get an educa- 
tion planned for the average is morally 


wrong. 


He will have practice in being both a leader 
and follower, rather than perhaps always be- 
ing a leader in a class where all the other 


By Willard Abraham 


youngsters lag behind him mentally. And we 
are not taking away the leaders in regular 
classrooms. either; leadership and giftedness 


do not necessarily go together. 


‘He is getting more practice for the adult- 
hood he faces, where he will continue to be 
able to choose friends on his own intellectual 
level, 


He will be less conceited and smug than in 
a situation where he is the standout, the one 
“brain” in a class of average and below-aver- 


age students. 


If we let him stay with the others he will 
frustrate and frighten them as they aim to- 
ward his level, a level they just are not and 


néver will be capable of reaching. 


More concentration can be given to abstract 
and creative ideas and to critical thinking 
materials; there can be less devotion to un- 
necessary drill in adapting to the special 


needs and abilities of a selected group. 


In special classes a bright child can see him- 
self more realistically in relation to those on 
his level, a possibility which may not exist in 


the regular classroom. 


He will work harder and develop fewer su- 


perficial bluffing and lazy habits when others 


The above excerpt is reprinted from Common 
Sense About Gifted Children. Copyright (C) by 
Willard Abraham. Harper & Brothers. Dr. Abra- 
ham is Professor of Education and Head, Division 
of Special Education, Arizona State College 
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are on his ability level. There will be less 
tendency to slide along and expect rewards 
for his natural abilities rather than for ac- 
complishments resulting from trying hard to 


geta job done. 


He will be better adjusted socially because 
now he won't be the “odd ball,” the one who 
is so different, therefore peculiar, therefore 
outside the realm of “us kids.” Besides, he 
won't be isolated from the others; there are 
plenty of club, extracurricular and play ground 


activities when he will not be separated. 


Nothing at all undemocratic about it, say 
many writers in the field. The nub of their 
thinking is that “so long as the selection is 
based upon ability and no one is excluded be- 
cause of race, social, or economic status .. . 
there can be no basis to the charge that se- 
lected classes are undemocratic.” 

The clincher of the pro-spec ial class contin- 
gent is this: In studies made of matched 
groups of bright children, one in special 
classes and the other in regular classrooms, 
the former invariably excel academically and 


at least hold their own in personality traits. 


Against: 


l 


2 
> 


He will become arrogant and superior be- 
cause he has been selected for a special class, 
and the one left behind will certainly feel 
the stigma. Anyone who tells vou that chil- 
dren are not aware of which class is the 
“best” or “highest” just doesn’t know how 
alert children are to such divisions, and how 


much feeling they have about them. 


He will have little practice for living in a 
democracy where each person must get along 
with all other kinds of persons. Are we eager 
to create an aristocracy of intelligence, a 
kind of super-race based on mentality and 


on people who lose the common touch? 


Where will the leadership in the regular 
classroom come from if these voungsters are 
filtered out? Who will set the pace to which 
others want to aspire, stimulate them to their 
capacities? 


. Other children will become jealous, and may- 


5. 
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be even somewhat awed, suspicious, and _re- 
sentful. 


If we pull out the bright one for special 
treatment, we will have too much of a ten- 


A. Worcester, The Education of Children of Above 


frerage Mentality, Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 


p. 4 


dency to press them, push them, prod them 
to depths and heights that make them into 
little adults and use up their childhood 
speedily. 


In the regular classroom, leaders will develop 
spontaneously; in the special classroom the 
atmosphere is selective and unnatural, so that 
the leaders here lead only slim groups and 
not the broad base of the majority. 


How can the gifted be selected anyway for 
this special treatment? Are the devices, tests, 
observational techniques good enough to say 
that this one goes on and that one stays back 
with the average and slow groups? And 
shouldn’t we be concerned about the friend- 
ships already formed if we decide to pull 
voungsters away from the group of which 


they already feel a part? 


We must not forget the small and poorer 
schools and districts which cannot set up 
special classes. In a time when money is so 
short for educational needs anyway, it is 
foolish to spénd it on the few at the expense 
of the many who also need small classes and 
better teachers. 


If the children in selected classes are on the 
same mental level, but vary in their actual 
ages, a lot of social maladjustments result. 
The very bright, large 6-vear-old girl and the 
almost as bright, little 8-year-old boy really 
don’t have much in common. 


. There is no such thing as a “homogeneous” 
group, so why kid ourselves? We may as 
well recognize that our classrooms will have 
a wide range in personality and other factors 
no matter how closely we try to limit the ex- 


tremes in the area of mentality. 


If we strain off the cream, who will want to 
teach the ones left? Most teachers will resent 
remaining with the rest, and their teaching 
plus the mirrored resentment of their students 
will show. up in lesser achievement and _in- 
creased school drop-outs among the average 


and below-average students, 


So the discussion goes, with exactly op- 
posite points of view expressed. There are 
plenty of variations on these themes too. 
The evidence is just not clea? enough to 


point toward an unchangeable answer for 
all time and for all children. So it becomes 
necessary that the decisions be based on 
this school, these teachers and administra- 
tors, and these children and parents. 





Children’s books — 


and the literature of human understanding 


By Josette Frank 


. 
W e haye always believed that  litera- 


ture has the power to broaden and deepen 
human understanding. Even before there 
were printed books, even before there was 
widespread literacy, the religious writers 
and the tellers of tales fed the human spirit, 
and enlarged man’s vision of himself and 
of the world. Today, when millions of peo- 
ple can read, and there are printed books 
everywhe re, we expect literature to serve 
this noble purpose even more fully. Espe- 
cially we expect it to do this for our chil- 
dren and young people. We believe—in 
fact, we think we know—that reading will 
give our children greater insight into them- 
selves and help them grow in appreciation 
of other people. 

What we do not know, is just 
what kind of reading will do this for any 
given child. Which particular book, what 
special kinds of reading, will be, for any 
individual boy or girl, the open sesame to 
understi inding? Children are unpredictable, 
and so are the effects of reading. We have 
no studies that search deep in the inner 
child for this answer. 


he ywwever, 


We have only our 
hopes and our hunches. 

Surely, any kind of reading—whether or 
not we call it “literature’—can be grist to 
this mill. nonsense story that makes a 
child and his parent laugh together; a sad 
story that a child carries quietly to his own 
room to wee Pp over alone: even a book 


The books which will help young people to 


understand themselves—and others— 


require courage, insight, and good writing skills 


about biology, or the history and mystery 
of mathematics might conceivably increase 
a young reader's insight into the immense 
variety of life. We grow in understanding 
when we communicate, and literature of 


whatever kind is, above all, communica- 
tion. 

However, we are discussing here a spe- 
cial kind of literature: literature whose 
primary purpose is to help children and 
young people understand themselves and 
others. This includes, of course, understand- 
ing the world they live in, and the forces 
which operate to make people think, feel 
and behave as they do—especially the effect 
of these forces upon themselves. 

There is a large and growing literature 
for children of all ages which strives to do 
just this. We have had books and_ books 
and books! Some of them have been con- 
sciously geared to one “problem” or an- 
other in human inter-relationships, aimed 
at furthering the brotherhood of man. 
Others with the 
young reader's inner emotional life. Some 
have tried to clarify conflicts within family 
living: problems of broken homes, of di- 
vorce and death and stepparents, or of the 


have been concerned 


This article is excerpted from Miss Frank’s July 
1958 address to the Workshop on “Parents, Chil 
dren and Books,” 
Seattle. 


at the University of Washington, 





normal differences in outlook between par- 
ents and children. Many of these books, 
fear, have bogged down under the weight 
of their own good intentions. But there 
have been a few which have done their 
job extremely well, shedding light in dark 
places and managing to be good literature 
as well. It takes courage and insight—not 
to mention writing skill—to write such a 
book for children, and these are all scarce 
commodities in the literary market. 


Sources of discovery 

Only a writer with the skill of Pearl 
Buck could reconcile children to the inex- 
orable facts of catastrophe and death, as 
she does in The Big Wave, and still offer 
them in poetic prose, vet in terms a ten- 
year-old can grasp, a philosophy of the on- 
goingness of life. Again she comes to grips 
with life in another little book, The Beech 
Tree, when she tenderly explains to the 
young reader what it means to grow old— 
the difficulties and compensations of old 
age. In a culture which has not learned how 
to treat its old people this is surely a 
matter which must puzzle and concern 
many a ten-year-old whose grandpa _ has 
come to be a burden in the household. 

For younger children, Taro Yashima’s 
Crow Boy makes very clear to five- or six- 
year-olds how lonely a little boy can be 
when the other children find him “differ- 
ent” and how even that different little boy 
can blossom, nurtured by the warmth and 
friendliness of his school fellows. All this 
deep lesson in beautiful pictures and sim- 
ple narrative—without a line of preaching. 

But to understand others, we must, of 
course, 


understand ourselves, and books 


may be a child’s richest source for self- 
All great fiction, perhaps, may 
be said to hold up a mirror to its readers. 
But for boys and girls certain books espe- 
cially reflect back an image they recognize 
as themselves. For boys it may be Tom 
Sawyer; girls will be likely to see them- 
selves somewhere in the galaxy of the 
March family in Little Women. I should 
like to include, among the great books 


discovery. 


this category, Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
Understood Betsy. Nowhere else does one 
find such comforting insight into a child’s 
need not to be smothered in too much 
“understanding.” 

This brings me to a kind of book which 
we are finding in growing numbers, ad- 
dressed to the kindergarten age or slightly 
older: picture-stories which strive to teach 
while they amuse. (This is not to be con- 
fused with amusing while you teach, which 
is another thing altogether! ) The Shy Little 
Kitten might conceivably comfort a child 
who is shy, if mother uses it skillfully and 
doesn't try too earnestly to drive home its 
“lesson.” Boo Who Used to be Afraid of 
the Dark could be a useful way of explain- 
ing those fearsome shapes a small boy sees 
when the lights are turned out; but it cer- 
tainly won't cure any deep-seated fears. 

Several picture books set out to reconcile 
a little girl or boy to the arrival of a new 
baby in the f 


family. These are pleasantly 


viabihialas but usually 


y their purpose 

must be all too obvious, even to a five-year- 

old; and I doubt if a child can be so easily 

sold the idea that everything is just fine 

and dandy in the changed family constella- 

tion, and that little brother is going to be 
joy. 


The uses of disguise 

I sometimes wonder if the old fairy tales, 
and perhaps some of the newer ones, too, 
don't offer children a more acceptable pic- 
ture of themselves and their own feelings 
—more acceptable because so disguised. In 
the wishful thinking of Cinderella, in Han- 
sel and Gretel’s triumphant outwitting of 
the parents who rejected them, in the boast- 
ful prowess of The Brave Little Tailor, in 
the brazen chicanery of the fraudulent 
weavers in The Emperor's New Clothes 
(who, by the way, got away with it!) our 
boys and girls may find reflections of their 
own deep feelings, hopes and fears. But 
the young reader's identification with char- 
acters in the tale is screened by the remote- 
ness of the locale and circumstances. A 
little girl who feels put upon by her'mother 





or older sister is vindicated by the triumph 
of her prototype in many fairy tales. A boy 
who might have loved to be one of those 
scoundrels who hoodwinked the emperor 
doesn’t have to admit it, even to himself. 
He can enjoy the luxury of being wicked 
vicariously, with no fear of retribution. 


Family realities need facing 


Next to understanding oneself comes the 
necessity of understanding one’s family, 
especially one’s parents. Here we are not 
so rich in books which come to grips with 
reality, perhaps because of the taboos that 
attach to writing for children. We have 
many, many books about families. They 
abound in cookie- baking mothers and fun- 
loving fathers. Sometimes Father blusters 
a bit, but he’s essentially all that a father 
should be. Few indeed are the books which 
dare to suggest that a family may not be 
an altogether happy unit. Nora Benjamin 
Kubie, in her sensitive book, Remember 
the Valley, pictures the stress and turmoil 
that comes to young people when their 


loyalties hang suspended in their parents’ 
divorce. That a daughter can love and com- 
fort a 


father who is an alcoholic is the 
theme of Minna Lewiton’s story, A Cup of 
Courage. 

With our high divorce rate today, the 
stepmother is not just a fairytale character. 
Divorced or widowed parents often re- 
marry, and for many children a stepmother 

r stepfather is a reality they must come 
to grips with. In her two books about the 
Davenport family, Alice Dalgliesh helps 
young people recognize some of the prob- 
lems confronting both the children and the 
new mother who has come preside 
their family. Adoption, too, has come to be 
a very real problem with which some chil- 
dren must grapple. A straightforward book 
which sets out to explain the facts of adop- 
tion, like those explaining the facts of sex, 
has to be most judiciously passed along to 
children by parents—and by parents only 
_who have read the book themselves. and 
who feel free to discuss it with them. But 


there are also some delightful stories about 


adopted children, such as Here’s a Penny 
and Adopted Jane, which are good reading 
for any child, adopted or otherwise, and 
certainly help make the adopted child seem 
less special. 

The question which arises for those of 
us who guide the choices of young readers 
is whether and w hen to suggest such books 
to children whose living situations parallel 
those of the book. There is a good chance 
that some will reject and possibly resent 
our too obvious intrusion into their deeply 
personal problem. We have to feel our way. 
The special value of such books often lies, 
it seems to me, in sharpening perception 
and deepening etdiiaaamia in children 
who are not themselves in similar situa- 
tions, but whose friends or classmates may 
be. The late Jerrold Beim, when he was 
taxed with the question whether the small- 
est boy in the class might not resent being 
given a book called The Smallest Boy in 
the Class, replied that he had written that 
book not for that boy but for his class- 
mates, help them help him overcome 
his difficulties. 


Bridging some gaps 

Urgent, too, is our need to bridge the 
gap which sets apart some children in our 
country in minority groups: Florence Cran- 
nell Means pioneered in this area with her 
finest book, Shuttered Windows, a sensitive 
picture of the adjustment of a Negro girl 
from the north to a high school in the deep 
south—long before the Supreme Court's 
ruling. Mrs. Means has since written feel- 
ingly of the plight of Japanese-Americans 
in The Moved-Outers, and of Spanish- 
Americans in Teresita of the Valley. Doris 
Gates’ Blue Willow and some of Lois Len- 
ski's regional stories such as Judy's Journey 
and Strawherry Girl, present an unforget- 
table picture of the children of migratory 
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workers who follow the crops in these 
United States, and who never “belong” 
anywhere. There have been several books 
about Puerto Rican children in New York. 
Perhaps the best so far has been a little 
story called The Green Song, wherein the 
adventurous journey of a little frog from 
his island home to the jungles of New York 
draws a parallel any child can recognize. 

What to do about racial stereotypes in 
long-accepted “classics” is too big a sub- 
ject to discuss in this brief paper. But of 
the many books that have been especially 
written hoping to give the Negro child 
status with his white schoolmates, most 
have been, it seems to me, too obviously 
pleading. Empathy and understanding 
grow best in subtle ways. 

One more great category of books on 
which we have always le aned heavily as 
a literature of human unde rstanding is 
Among the many truly fine 
biographies we have had in recent years, 


biography. 


presenting many kinds of people and ad- 
dressed to a wide range of ages, it would 
be hard to choose which will provide that 
special ingredient that reaches deep into 
the soul of any one child. Would it be the 
life story of Schweitzer, or Lincoln, or per- 
haps Bi abe Ruth or Wyatt Earp? Would 
it be a life of Madam Curie or of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning? We are told that Na- 
poleon drew his inspiration from reading 
about Caesar. Yet most of us have read 
about Caesar and have not felt impelled 
to emulate him. Could it be that something 
within the boy Napoleon directed his 
of reading? There is little doubt 
that fine biography, self-chosen, can be a 


choice 


source of inspiration. But we adults must 


National Youth Fitness Week 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower has proclaimed 
the week beginning May 3, 1959, as National 
Youth Fitness Week. 


last month, urges 


The proclamation, released 
“parents, young people and in- 
terested local and national organizations to pro- 
mote programs demonstrating the importance of 
youth fitness” during that week. 
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guard against over-optimism. We cannot 
count on biography to raise our children 
in the way we would have them go. We 
will not, as one parent hoped to do, make 
our daughter unselfish by pressing upon 
her a biography of Florence Nightingale. 
This is in no way to disparage biography, 
which, to judge by today’s evidence, is the 
favorite reading of many youngsters. The 
thrill and revelation of a meaningful life 
is nowhere more contagious than in au- 
thentic, well-written biography. 


Three classics 


I have been able to mention here only 
a sampling of the kinds of reading which 
might be called a literature of human un- 
derstanding. Each of us, I am sure, will 
think of others which made their impact 
on us in our growing years. But one can- 
not close a discussion of such a literature 
without stressing that greatest book of 
them all: the Bible. Aside from the special 
place the Bible may have in a child's re- 
ligious life, the human values in its stories 
Here are 
stories about people that plainly reveal 
their true thoughts and feelings. And two 
other rich sources of human understanding 
should not be overlooked: Aesop's Fables 
and Pilgrim's Each of these 
classics, on a different age level, of course, 
deals with human behavior pure and sim- 
ple, in meaningful terms a child can un- 
derstand. 


are rich be yond comparison. 


Progress. 


I suppose it is unnecessary to raise again 
the question of how effective any reading 
may be in engaging the attitudes or deep- 
ening the insights of any young reader. We 
hope and believe reading will open the 
minds and hearts of our children. I want 
only to add this warning: books alone won't 
do the job. The young reader doesn't just 
read; he lives in a family, works in a class- 
room, plays in a neighborhood. Everything 
he hears and sees and feels in the people 
around him will register, too. What he 
reads may supply some of the answers, 
open new vistas, and send him on to fur- 
ther inquiry. 





Book Reviews 


On Shame and the Search for Identity 
By Helen Merrell Lynd 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1958. $5.75 


This volume is written by Helen Merrell 
Lynd, so well known for her co-authorship 
with her husband, Robert S. Lynd, of the 

“books “Middletown” and 


Transition.” 


“Middletown in 
Mrs. Lynd is now teaching so- 
cial philosophy at Sarah Lawrence. . 
Her thesis in this book is that where 
swift change and social dislocation are oc- 
curring, men are impelled t® fresh ques- 
tioning of themselves and their relation to 
the world. She concurs with Eric Erikson’s 
statement that, “The patient (or person) 
of today suffers most under the problem of 
what he should believe in and who he 
should—or, 


might—be or become; 


while the patient of 


indeed, 
early psychoanalysis 
suffered most under inhibitions which pre- 
vented him from being what he thought 
he knew he was.” She questions the com- 
pleteness of the concepts now currently 
used to explain personality, and suggests 
that some life experiences elude codifica- 
tion but need to be examined more fully 
if we are to explain how man can achieve 
a positive sense of identity. It is possible, 
she states, to follow all the precepts and 
“be mature, adjusted and still feel some- 
thing is lacking, that the central core of 
oneself is untouched.” Certain pervasive 
experiences cannot be easily labeled or 
measured such as joy, love, sense of honor, 
wonder, curiosity, longing, certain kinds of 


pride, self-respect and shame. But they 
must be looked at more carefully if we are 
to help men in their search for self-under- 
standing. 

In this book she selects the feeling of 
shame as the one she thinks is particularly 
significant for our times. She differentiates 
between guilt and shame by defining guilt 
as a feeling one has when transgressing an 
internalized prohibition based notably on 
parental values—a feeling of self-re proach, 
or wrong-doing, a sense that “I am no 
good.” Shame, she believes, is a more per- 
vasive, painful feeling of wound to one’s 
self-esteem, a sense of having violated one’s 
basic goal of achieving excellence as a per- 
son. A person who feels envy, commits 
errors of taste, discovers himself saying or 
doing something he did not intend, who 
violates a code of deep significance in his 
society, suddenly experiences a feeling of 
anguish, or isolation, a sense of basic fail- 
ure within himself. One’s trust in the world 
and others is thus threatened. Mrs. Lynd 
gives many illustrations from literature of 
this concept. It is her conviction that facing 
these feelings of shame, instead of evading 
them, can bring self-knowledge to people 
and help them to discover their own deep 
commitments. 

After critical treatment of some of the 
assumptions and methods of contemporary 
psychology and the social sciences, she dis- 
cusses the more flexible and comprehensive 
concepts now coming into use which she 
thinks will lead to greater understanding. 
The last part of this book is somewhat dis- 
appointing in that it raises more questions 
than it explores, and points only vaguely 
to the possibilities of achieving a social 
order more favorable to the expression of 
“diverse human possibilities.” 

Although Mrs. 
a style, so that some ae have 


Lynd writes in rather 


be reread to be understood, a careful 

pot of the book is rewarding in that it 

stimulates us to many hours of exhilarating 
thinking. 

MitpreD RAaBINOW 

for the Book Review Committee 











Understanding the City Child 
By Dorothy Barclay 
New York: Franklin 
$4.95 


Watts, Inc., 1959. 


“Raising children these days is a com- 
plicated business—no matter where a fam- 
ily lives,” says Dorothy Barclay in her 
book, Understanding the City Child. Al- 
though the emphasis is upon city children, 
from “reasonably normal” families, the 
book contains much material about the 
business of raising children in general. 
Readable style and a wealth of ideas and 
resources, some of which have come to the 
author as Parent and Child Editor of The 
New York Times, make this book an espe- 
cially rich and useful one for parents. 

There are sections of this book specifi- 
cally for city dwellers that deal with the 
characteristics of city families, the lives of 
their membérs at various stages of develop- 
ment, and the ways that families can take 
advantage of whatever large cities have to 
offer, despite limited physical freedom and, 
often, close living quarters. Included in dis- 
cussions of city family life are working 
mothers, adequate help when both parents 
are away from home, and the problems 
which tend to be more prevalent in the 
city due to the effect on children and 
outside influences. 
Housekeeping, space and privacy, nursery 
school, and later schooling, exercise, sports, 


families of so many 


and vacations pose special problems for 
the young city family; on the other hand, 
the diversity of things to do and see is 
unique, too, Also, the heterogeneity of a 
large city provides a fertile field for learn- 
ing to live with differences on a personal 
level, as well as with a broader point of 
view for both children and adults. 


The author has written thoughtfully 
about television and reading, topics which 
are of interest to families anywhere. There 
are also discussions of discipline, social life, 
adolescent problems, sex education and 
other matters that need intelligent handling 
if they are to contribute to comfortable 
family living and general mental health. 
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Throughout, the reader finds that, although 
the elements of city life vary, parents’ basic 
responsibilities to their young are pretty 
much the same in all places. “It is for them 
to love, guide, and protect their youngsters; 
provide for their physical health, comfort, 
and safety, their mental enrichment, their 
moral growth.” 

As an editor, reporter and parent in 
close touch both with other parents and 
Miss 


usually well qualified to appreciate the 


with professionals, Barclay is un- 
many aspects of this task which perplex 
or interest the fathers and mothers of to- 
day. Urban parents who have dreamed 
wistfully sandlot 
baseball for their children will especially 
welcome her positive approach to the prob- 
lems and assets of a city childhood. 
Joan A. DuMont 
for the Book Review Committee 
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Books for parents 

BACK-YARD GAMES AND ACTIVITIES. By 
Sylvia Cassell. Harper, 1958. 147 pp. $2.75. 
If you own at least one child and one backyard, 
then you should own this book. Many hours of 
creative fun from cook-outs and sleeping in the 
open to games, parties, and special events, An 
unusual feature is the suggestion of things to 
do with an only child. 

CAN PEOPLE LEARN TO LEARN? How to 
Know Each Other, By Brock Chisholm. 
Planned and edited by Ruth Nenda Anshen. 
Harper, 1958. 143 pp. $3.00. 
plea to parents and others to rear up a genera- 
tion to have understanding rather than preju- 
dice, wide horizons rather than narrow nation- 
alism, and the free mind which weighs evidence, 
and does not submit to faiths and authority. 


An impassioned 





LEARNING 


PRE-SCHOOL 


SEX AND THE 








Psychiatrists as well as religionists may disagree 
with much in the author's view point, but there 
is inspiration in this volume. By the former 
Director General of the World Health Organ- 
ization. 

CHILDREN AND BOOKS. By May Hill Arbuth- 
not. Scott, Foresman, 1957. Rev. ed. 684 pp. 
$7.35. This revised edition of a standard ref- 
erence book is also a fascinating study course in 
children’s literature, and the art of introducing 
it, in all its variety, to young readers. Indis- 
pensable for librarians and teachers and helpful 
also for parents who take their children’s reading 
seriously. 
FAMILY GUIDE TO TEEN-AGE HEALTH. By 
Edward T. Wilkes, M. D. Ronald, 1958. 244 
pp. $4.00. A comprehensive and _ reassuring 
book on the physical aspects of adolescence, 
written in non-technical language by a pedia- 
trician who also understands adolescents’ emo- 
tional needs. Dr. Wilkes offers helpful informa- 
tion and guidance on most of the physical prob- 
lems that commonly trouble teenagers and their 
parents. 


HANDBOOK OF CO-ED TEEN ACTIVITIES. 


By Edythe and David DeMarche. Association, 
1958. 640 pp. 
activity of 


$7.95. Covers every possible 


interest to teenagers, from party 
planning, games, dancing (both square and so- 
cial), camping, and feeding a crowd, to hobbies, 
part-time jobs, manners, grooming, and much 
more. A valuable source book for all who work 
with. teenagers. 

ABOUT CHILDREN. By Rebekah 
M. Shuey, Elizabeth L. Woods, and Esther Ma- 
Lippincott, 1958. 294 pp. $3.80. 
This textbook for high school students is dis- 
tinguished by the high quality of the text and 
pictures which make it valuable for parents too. 
Its sympathetic understanding of children’s de- 


velopment up to twelve vears of age makes it 


son Young. 


an excellent introduction to child development 
for anyone. The baby’s needs, the pre-schooler’s 
job of discovering himself as a person, the school 
child’s widening horizons all come alive in thi; 
appealing work. Though highly practical, the 
book is pervaded by an unusual atmosphere of 
warmth and _ vitality. Excellent photographs 
supplement the text, 

PARTY PARADE. By Bernice 
Hogan. Abingdon, 1958. 112 pp. $2.25. Pap- 
$1.35. 


children from one to. six vears for birthdays, 


erbound | ed., Twenty-four parties for 


holidays and just for fun. Invitations, decora- 
tions, game time, story time, favors and food are 
described. Instructions are given with a flair 
that makes everything seem easy and gay, 

ADOLESCENT: A Guide for 
Young People and Their Parents. By Maxine 


Davis. Foreword by J. Roswell Gallagher, M. D. 
Dial, 1958. 317 pp. $5.00. A forthright treat- 
ment which evades nothing. Though not suit- 
able for the younger teenager, it will meet the 
needs of many maturer adolescents, young 
adults and their parents. There is extensive con- 
sideration of going steady, petting, premarital 
sex relations. Discussion of abortion and sex 
perversions is included. A realistic appraisal of 
the need for controls rounds out this book. De- 
spite a few minor factual inaccuracies, the book 


makes a valuable contribution. 


THE TEEN-AGE DIET BOOK. By Ruth West 


THE 


Messner, 1958. 180 pp. $3.00. 
dressed to the overweight teenager himself, this 


Though ad- 


sane book contains also wise guidance for par- 
ents of children coping with this problem. It 
sets forth a way of life rather than a rigid diet 
plan, but includes calorie charts, recipes and 
menus; also tips on skin care and beneficial ex- 
ercises and sports. 

WORLD IS YOUNG. By Wayne Miller. 
Ridge Press, distributed by Simon & Schuster, 
1958. 188 pp. $10. Paperbound ed., Pocket 
Books, $1.50. A beautiful book that speaks elo- 
quently through pictures of the varied experi- 
ences of childhood. Mr. Miller’s camera enables 


us to see once again through a child’s eyes. 


Books for those who work with families and 
children 


THE 


~ 


CATHOLIG MARRIAGE MANUAL. By 
Rev. George A, Kelly. Random, 1958. 240 pp. 
$4.95. Simply written, with insight and common 
sense, this book discusses many problems of 
marriage for the Catholic family. The guidance 
of the children, sex in marriage, in-laws, alco- 
holism, money are intelligently approached, The 
author recommends psychiatric aid when the 
problem necessitates such a step. Though spe- 
cifically Catholics, this book is 
helpful to the social worker and others who 
Catholic 
Cardinal Spellman. 


addressed to 


work with families. Foreword by 


‘HILDREN OF THE KIBBUTZ. By Melford E. 


Spiro. Harvard University, 1958. 500 pp. $10.00. 
A scholarly analysis of the child-rearing prac- 
tices and ideology which still governed life in 
this Israeli kibbutz in 1951. Marxist principles 
were adhered to, anti-religious attitudes pre- 
vailed, children were imbued with collectivist 
ideals; possessions—even clothing—were commun- 
ally owned; home life was nearly nonexistent. 
Of vital interet to all students of child devel- 
opment is the author’s study of the later per- 
sonality patterns of the youth, born and bred 
under these conditions and, at the time of the 
author’s study, already young adults. Conclusions 
tif Appen- 


ure given with scientific tentativeness. 
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dixes contain sections on methods of research, 
the high school curriculum and tabulation of 
test results, 

DISCUSSIONS ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 
Edited by J. M. Tanner and Birbel Inhelder. 
International Universities, 1958. 223 pp. $5.00. 
Proceedings of the third meeting, held in 1955, 
of the World Health Organization Study Group 
on the Psychological Development of the Child. 
Central points are the extent to which nature 
and nurture contribute to the psychological dit- 
ferences in the sexes and sex differences in the 
play constructions of adolescents. Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, and Erik Erikson, psy- 
chologist, present material for discussion. Julian 
Huxley, Piaget, Inhelder and other notables con- 
tribute to a fascinating, though somewhat tech- 
nical, discussion. 

EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Edited by Samuel Liebman, M. D. Lippincott, 
1958. 176 pp. $5.00. The fourth of a series on 
the emotional problems of childhood, addressed 
especially to physicians, this volume considers 
such matters as the psychological aspects of 
pregnancy, the first parent-child relation: hips, 
difficulties in feeding, sleeping, speech, adoles- 
cent disturbances and also the specific problems 
of the physically handicapped child. The con- 
tributors are of high caliber and present what 
they have to say clearly if occasionally some- 
what abstractly. 

THE FAMILY IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY. 
By the New York Academy of Medicine. Ed- 
ited by Iago Galdston, M. D. International Uni- 
versities, 1958, 147 pp. $3.00. This volume is 
the outcome of the 1957 Eastern States Health 
Education Conference, with the accent less on 
“health education” per se, as in the 1956 Con- 
ference, than on various aspects of the family 
in contemporary society. The contributors in- 
clude authorities from the fields of health edu- 
cation, economics, sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chiatry, psychology; and their papers, though 
not without areas of controversy, are challeng- 
ing. 

PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
By Louis Linn, M. D. and Leo W, Schwarz. 
Random, 1958. 307 pp. $4.95. A psychiatrist 
and a chaplain show how psychiatry and relig- 
ion—whether Catholic, Protestant or Jewish— 
may be used together as a strengthening exper- 
ience in the life of both child and adult in times 
of stress, Discusses differing, but supplementary, 
roles of physician and religious leader, with 
numerous illustrations. Each faith is treated 
with respect and the book is clear and helpful. 
Nevertheless, neither all psychiatrists nor all re- 
ligionists will go along with many of the basic 
premises of these authors. 
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THE PSYCHODYNAMICS OF FAMILY LIFE: 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Family Relation- 
ships. By Nathan W. Ackerman, M. D. Basic 
Books, 1958. 379 pp. $6.75. By relating the 
family outward to society and inward to the in- 
dividual members, the author outlines his new 
approach to emotional disturbances in the in- 
dividual. In building an integrated, dynamic 
concept of the mental health problems of fam- 
ily living, the author draws upon his twenty-five 
vears of clinical and research background. 
Though the theoretical framework makes this 
book somewhat heavy going and occasionally 
repetitious, this is an important contribution to: 
protessionals. Numerous case histories. 

EN: Proceedings of a Conference on Woman- 


WORK IN THE LIVES OF MARRIED WOM- 


power. Columbia University, 1958. 220 pp. 
$4.75. A study of the impact of the increasing 
employment of women in the United States on 
family life and children, on women themselves 
and on the prosperity of our economy. An out- 
growth of the womanpower study of the Na- 
tional, Manpower Council, this is an objective, 
impersonal presentation, without dogmatic con- 
clusions, 


Books on special subjects 
AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. Edited 


by Grant S. McClellan. H. W. Wilson, 1958. 
269 pp. $2.00. A collection of recent article’, 
well selected and abridged, on some of the most 
crucial issues currently agitating the American 
educational scene. The selections place oppos- 
ing viewpoints in sharp focus so that readers 
may hear all sides of these questions. 


ALL IN PLAY: Adventures in Learning. By 


Rowena Shoemaker. Play Schools Association, 
Inc., 1958. 97 pp. $1.00. Though addressed to 
teachers, these excellent suggestions for inex- 
pensive equipment to be used in various types 
of creative activities will offer practical guid- 
ance to the parent as well. 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL = CHIL- 


DREN: Educational and Training Facilities. 
Porter Sargent, 1958. 3rd ed. 320 pp. $6.00. 
Third edition of a directory of special services 
for various kinds of handicapped children, i. e., 
mentally retarded, cerebral palsy victims, car- 
diac cases and others. Health facilities, guid- 
ance clinics, schools and private and public in- 
stitutional facilities are listed and described. 
Useful as a preliminary list, though not as a 
substitute for personal investigations. 


EPILEPSY: WHAT IT IS, WHAT TO DO 


ABOUT IT: A Manual for Patients, their Fam- 
ilies and Friends; Nurses and School Teachers. 
By Tracy J. Putnam, M. D. Lippincott, 1958. 
190 pp. $1.25. An outstanding specialist in 








epilepsy describes for laymen its symptoms, 
causes and treatment. He also offers practical 
information for parents, teachers and neighbors 
of epileptic children and for adult epileptics 
who want to work, marry and raise a family. 
Dr. Putnam does not minimize the complexity 
of finding an effective treatment but does stress 
the fact that many types of seizure can now be 
controlled, freeing the patient for a fruitful life. 


THE FAMILY HANDBOOK OF HOME NURS- 


ING AND MEDICAL CARE. By I. J, Ross- 
man, M.D. and Doris R. Schwartz, R. N. Ran- 
dom, 1958. 403 pp. $4.95. An excellent refer- 
ence book on the care of the sick at home, The 
authors, a doctor and a nurse, at no time lose 
sight of the patients’ needs, both physical and 
emotional, or of the others in the family. Care 
of the sick child, the cardiac patient, the aged 
and handicapped are included. 


THE HANDBOOK OF AUTO CAMPING AND 


MOTORIST’S GUIDE TO PUBLIC CAMP- 
GROUNDS. By George and Iris Wells. Harper, 
1958. Rev. and enl. ed. 274 pp. $3.50. A 
practical guide to family camping which in- 
cludes advice about basic equipment and how 
to cope with common problems. Full listing and 
descriptions by states of all public campgrounds 
and how to reach them by car. 


THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS: An 


Annual Descriptive Survey of Independent Ed- 
ucation. Porter Sargent, 1958. 39th ed. 1142 
pp. $10.00. This most recent edition of a clas- 
sic is an invaluable guide for parents and others 
seeking information on independent (private ) 
schools through high school. Useful as a first 
step to personal investigation. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL IN A NEW ERA. Edited 


by Francis Chase and Harold A. Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1958. 465 pp. $5.75. This 
study, the first of a 1957 conference sponsored 
by the University of Chicago in collaboration 
with the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools should be of vital interest to all con- 
cerned with the future of secondary education. 
HOW TO GET INTO COLLEGE. By Frank H. 
Bowles. Dutton, 1958, 157 pp. $2.95. (Paper- 
bound ed. to be published spring 1959.). This 
helpful book for prospective college students 
and their parents by the president of the College 
Entrance Examination Board answers quéstions 
on every aspect of application to college, in- 
cluding high school preparatory courses, when 
and how to choose a college, scholarships, ful- 
fillment of military service requirements. Realis- 
tic advice for both top students and those in the 
lower parts of their class. 

HOW TO. LIVE WITH DIABETES. By Henry 
Dolger, M. D. and Bernard Seeman. Norton, 
1958. 192 pp. $3.50. An authoritative medical 


statement with due consideration for the person 
with diabetes as well as for facts about the di- 
sease itself. While dealing with questions of 
diagnosis and treatment, the authors also offer 
practical suggestions as to how the diabetic may 
achieve a fruitful life. Management of the many 
human factors involved as the young diabetic 
approaches adulthood will be of special interest 
to parents. 


HOW TO TAKE BETTER PICTURES OF YOUR 


FAMILY. By George and Cora Wright. Studio- 
Crowell, 1958. 98 pp. $3.98. An elementary 
book on photography which, in addition to basic 
technical information, gives suggestions for get- 
ting good compositions, keeping children from 
being self-conscious, ete. For all who value a 
pictorial record of family life. 


LONGER LIFE. By George Soule. Viking, 1958. 


151 pp. $3.00. Of importance to the whole 
family, this book discusses what aging really 
is and the economic problems our lengthening 
lite span creates. The author presents a vigor- 
ous case against compulsory retirement at sixty- 
five and gives suggestions for revising existing 
pension and social security systems. 


MENTAL HEALTH. Edited by Gladys Engel 


Lang. H. W. Wilson, 1958. 192 pp. $2.00. This 
compilation of magazine articles, some by free 
lance writers, others by authorities, contains in 
ibridged form discussions of the roots of men- 
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tal disease, the hospital and therapy picture, 
and present problems, as well as progress, in 
this whole field. 
makes no attempt to discuss these matters in 
depth. 

SCHOOLHOUSE, Edited by Walter McQuade. 
Simon & Schuster, 1958. 271 pp. $10.00. This 
study, sponsored by Aluminum Company of 
America, offers practical advice to communities 
building schools on how to get the most for 


Sound and _ informative, it 


their money. There are suggestions for school 
boards on financing bond issues, for architects 
on materials, comprehensive discussions of site, 
climate, structure, acoustics, lighting, etc. but at 
no time does the book lose sight of the child 
who learns in these schools. Handsome format, 
numerous photographs, 

TREASURY OF GAMES AND PUZZLES. By 
Carlton Wallace. Philosophical Library, 1958 
256 pp. $6.00. Here’s help for parents in plan- 
ning fun for their youngsters. Youngsters will 
love the secret codes and invisible inks, optical 
illusions and magic tricks, crosswords and brain 
twisters. Wonderful suggestions for mixed part- 
ies—how to break the ice and protect the furni- 
ture. 


Pamphlets received 


As a service to our readers, Camp Stupy lists 
from time to time pamphlets received at CSAA 
headquarters, While only those from reliable 
sources will be included, no attempt at evaluation 
is made in this column. 


Children and TV 
Association for Childhood Education Interna- 


tional, 1200 15th St., N. W., 
D ©. We 


Washington, 


Community Living in Cooperative Housing 
By Clara Fox 
The Play Schools Association, 41 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 75c 


Growing Up With Science Books 
Compiled by Julius Schwartz and Herman 
Schneider 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y. 10c 


Homemaker Service 
U. S. Department of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare, Social Security Administration, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. Free 


9 
od, 


Making the Most of Your Years 
By Evelyn Hart 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y, 25c 
Plus Values 
Department of Kindergarten, Primary Educa- 
Association, 1201 
$1.00 


tion, National Education 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Six to Eight 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 


Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Free 


So You Are Adopted! A Pamphlet for Adopted 
Teenagers and Their Parents 
By Eda J. LeShan and Mildred Rabinow 
Guidance Center of New Rochelle, 81 Centre 
Avenue, New Rochelle, New York, 35c 


Tommy's Tonsillectomy 
By Dr. Bennett Olshaker 
Marko Books, 4435 35th St., N. W., 
ton, D. C, 30c 


Washing- 


Your Gifted Child 
Children’s Bureau 
Superintendent of Documents, U, S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20c 


Your Teen Years 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. Free 


You and Your Adopted Child 
By Eda J. LeShan 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th  St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 25c 








Everything for Baby, 
from birth to 12 years! 
Our new 40 page cato- 
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over 200 baby items. 
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personalized, nursery 
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in this brand new exciting catalog. 
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CSAA reports — 


Hirschman Foundation grant 


The Child Study Association takes great pleas- 
ure in announcing that the Henrietta and Stuard 
Hirschman Foundation has made a grant to be 
applied to the Agency’s Counseling Department. 
This department is a long-established part of the 
agency and was one of the first programs in the 
country to undertake intensive counseling, under 
psychiatric supervision, with parents and children 
concerning children’s problems which were some- 
times quite deep-seated and often of long dura- 
tion. Since so many well-qualified agencies are 
now carrying on this kind of work, it has been 
thought that the CSAA Counseling Service could 
now make a special contribution by exploring the 
possibilities of a preventive mental health program, 
again carried on by well-trained professional staff 
with psychiatric consultation. The Service is, there- 
fore, pioneering in the development of methods 
of short-term educational counseling with par- 
ents, not only about the everyday problems of 
family living, but also the crises which most fam- 
ilies meet from time to time. 


With regrets and best wishes 


It is with sincere regret that the Director an- 
nounces resignation of two members of the staff 
of CSAA: Anna W. M. Wolf, Program Consultant. 
and Margaret C. Dawson, Director of Publications, 

Mrs. Wolf has been a valued member of the staff 
for 30 years and has contributed to the growth 
and development of the Association in a variety 
of ways. For years she was active in the Coun- 
seling Service, and has continuously participated 
in the Parent Discussion Group program. Since 
1954 she has been the staff member in charge of 
the Book Review Committee and is the author of 
pamphlets and books published both by the Asso- 
ciation and other firms. Her best known book, 
The Parents’ Manual, is translated into four lang- 
uages. Helping Your Child to Understand Death 
—her most recent pamphlet—was published by 
CSAA 'n 1958. Mrs. Wolf's outstanding skill as 
a writer, and her feeling for and understanding 
of children and parents are reflected in her work, 
and have made her well known throughout. this 
country and abroad. 

Her resignation is to take effect April 1, but 
the Association is pleased that it may have the 
benefit of Mrs. Wolf's experience for special writing 
assignments and consultation in the future, 

Mrs. Dawson joined the staff of CSAA in 1951 
as Editor of Camp Srupy and for the past year 
has also been the Director of Publications. Her 
outstanding editorial skills, coupled with her grasp 
of the content of material in this field, are clearly 
reflected in Cuity Strupy and the Association's 


other publications. In recent months, Mrs. Dawson 
has given valuable leadership to the staff and 
Board in outlining the future publications program 
of the Association, and her service will be sorely 
missed, Her resignation will take effect March | 
She will be joining her husband, Mr. James Daw- 
son, in Israel where he will be working on an 
engineering assignment. 


Counseling appointment 


Paul J. Woolf has been appointed as a member 
of the Parent Counseling Department of CSAA. 
Mr. Woolf brings to the agency a variety of 
experiences in social work and education, as well 
as in private casework practice, 


Staff activities 


At the Annual Meeting of the Health and Wel- 
fare agencies of the United Church of Christ, held 
in St. Louis, January 28, Alfred D. Buchmueller, 
CSAA Director, was the principal speaker, ad- 
dressing the audience on “The Challenge of Pres- 
ent Day Needs to Religious-Sponsored Health and 
Welfare Agencies.” 


As a member agency of the U. S. section of the 
World Federation for Mental Health, CSAA will 
be represented by its Director, who is a member 
of the Steering Committee for World Mental 
Health Year of 1960. 


At the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric Association, to be held in 
San Francisco March 30th-April Ist, a session will 
be held on “Preventive Mental Health Programs 
with Mothers and Children.” A discussant at this 
session, on the last day of the conference, will be 
Gertrude Goller, Associate Director of CSAA Par- 
ent Group Education. 


Aline B. Auerbach, Director of the Parent 
Group Education Department, participated last 
November in a Maternal and Child Health Insti- 
tute for nurse administrators and supervisors, pre- 
sented by the Central State Health District in 
cooperation with the Maternal and Child Health 
Program of the New Jersey State Department of 
Health. She talked on “The Emotional Aspects of 
Pregnancy,” served as resource person in the 
afternoon workshop, and summarized the day's 
discussion. 


In memoriam 


The Children’s Book Committee of the CSAA 
records with profound sorrow the death of Ruth 
Hanne Gross. She had been a valuable and valued 
member of this Committee for the past five years. 
Her able contribution to our work and her vital 
spirit will be greatly missed. 
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a word about CSAA BOOK SERVICES... 


At this time of the year, when CSAA's Children's Book Committee is about 
to make its annual award to "a book for young people which deals honestly and cour- 
ageously with the problems of the present day," and when CSAA's Book Review 
Committee has just completed a new edition of its "A Parents’ Bookshelf," we'd like 
to salute once more the two outstanding volunteer committees who have made 


possible the many booklists described below: 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


A Parents’ Bookshelf. Every year thousands of copies of this brief, annually revised guide to the soundest and 
most helpful books on child development and family life are distributed to parents, teachers, librarians across the 
country. (Single copy free; 5 for 25c; 10 for 40c; 25 up, 3¢ ea.) 


Books About Parents and Their Children. A full-length classified, cumulative booklist of nearly 400 titles. 
“A basic piece for all who are concerned with parents and children . . . provocatively extensive and reassuringly 
sound.””—Helen F. Southard, Leadership Services, National Board, Y.W.C.A. (75c*) 


New Books About Parenthood and Family Life. CHILD STUDY readers have long looked forward to this 
regular feature of each issue. At Conference time, the Book Review Committee compiles an annual list of these 
selections. (15c*) : 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Latin America in Books for Boys and Girls. A much-in-demand selection of 300 titles covering the countries 
of the American continents. ‘The best of these books as chosen by experts—the only such evaluation available.” 


Americas. (25c*) 


Books of the Year for Children. This popular annual feature of the Winter CHILD STUDY describes nearly 
300 new books for children. Published in time for Christmas shopping and saved for year-round reference, the 
list is also available in pamphlet form. (25c*) 


Bible Stories and Books About Religion for Children. Non-sectarian selection to meet a wide range of 
interests: retold stories, arrangements from Biblical text, fiction, biography, Bible times. Supplement, 1956. (25c*) 


* Quantity discounts: 10-99 copies, 20°), off; 100-999 copies, 30% off. 
All orders must be prepaid. 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
132 East 74th Street, New York 21, New York 





TWO NEW PICTURE BOOKS FROM BROADMAN PRESS 


A READING CHILD IS A LEARNING CHILD 








by Carolyn Muller Wolcott 


An established author of children’s religious & 
hooks pictures some of the customs which must 
have been observed in Jesus’ home. This book will 
provide the child with a background understanding of 
Jesus through a picturization of his childhood 

experiences. Pictures in color and black and white by Paul Galdone. 


Ages 4-8. Cloth, $1.00; board, 60¢ 
HELPERS AT MY CHURCH 


by Mary Sue White 

Various individuals and groups which your child will 
recognize as helpers in his church are presented in this 
book. Under the main headings “The Pastor Is a Helper 
in My Church” and “Many People Help the Pastor with 
Church Services,” this book shows the child how he is 
a church helper, too. Color and black and white pictures 
by Beatrice Derwinski. 


Ages 4-8. Cloth, $1.00; board, 60¢ 





Each, cloth, $1.00; board, 60¢ 


ee Oe ne aE eT ODODE Teen OOne 

& 
° OTHER BOOKS IN THE BROADMAN PICTURE BOOK SERIES: ° 
2 . 
* I Know Why We Give Thanks Sunday with Stevie 4 
° Jimmie Goes to Church The Little Old Lady ° 
° Listen to the Night Peter and the Rain ° 
: : 
e e 
e + 
* * 


At your favorite bookstore os 











Now available from the Child Study Association ... 


... and then there were TWO 


A HANDBOOK FOR NEW MOTHERS OF TWINS 
by the Twins' Mothers Club of Bergen County, N. J. 
only 35¢ 


This cheerfully illustrated booklet — written by mothers for mothers — offers a 
wealth of practical help and information to the perplexed new parent of twins. 
Here — with the freshness and validity of a parent-to-parent approach — is simple, 
concrete guidance on the art of raising two-at-a-time. Must I buy two of every- 
thing? Can twins be breast-fed? Will they be “slower” than other children? Should 
they attend separate schools? — These are only a few of the many special, urgent 
questions left unanswered in standard child care texts and, until now, available 
only in scattered, hard-to-find references. Neither a technical treatise nor an ex- 
ploration in depth, this pamphlet offers a real lifeline to parents of young twins. 


Among the topics covered 





¢ Feeding © Jealousy ¢ Discipline 
¢ Sleeping © Over-dependence ¢ Individuality 


¢ Toilet Training ¢ School Problems ¢ Family Adjustments 








Some Pre-Publication Comments 


“When a full hundred mothers-of-twins put that is true of this remarkable little booklet’- 
their heads together in order to set down on Nina Ridenour, Ph.D., Educational Consultant, 
paper what they think inexperienced mothers- Mental Health Materials Center. 

of-twins ought to know . . . and when in addi- 

tion the homely practical wisdom that emerges “Takes up where Spock leaves off . . . will lend 
is shot through with a sound professional point much reassurance at a trying time.”—George 
of view . . . the resulting document is likely to Heller, M.D., President, Bergen County Medi- 
turn out to be something pretty special, and cal Society. 


Single copies, 35¢ each 10-99 copies, 28¢ each 100-999 copies, 24%o¢ each 


Please send me copies of And Then There Were Two. | enclose check or coin for $ 


(Orders for 9 copies or less must be prepaid.) 


Name 


Address 


The Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


132 East 74th Street, New York 21, New York 











